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the  ceiling-beams  are  white  touched  with  gold 
and  the  sunk  panels  between  repeat  the  tone 
of  the  oak.  The  seats  are  mahogany  with 
arms  of  cherry.  The  windows  are  of  plain 
glass,  but  have  small  spaces  at  the  top  and 
sides  filled  with  olive-green  glass  of  two  shades 
set  in  delicate  ornamental  leadings;  and  more 
of  this  glass  gives  a  desirable  touch  of  color  in 
the  lights  above  the  wing-decks  at  each  end. 
The  men's  cabin  is  more  simply  but  as  taste- 
fully treated.  The  only  features  which  are  not 
as  good  as  the  rest  are  the  electric  lights ;  but 
these  are  unobtrusive,  and  nowhere  can  we 
find  a  hint  of  vulgarity,  ostentation,  or  inap- 


propriate ornament ;  nor  anywhere  a  touch  of 
crude  ugliness  —  even  the  placards  on  the 
walls  are  engrossed  in  simple  gold  letters  and 
framed  in  oak.  These  rooms,  in  short,  which 
owe  their  excellence  to  the  firm  of  artists  that 
Mr.  Louis  C.  Tiffany  directs,  might  be  shown 
to  a  foreigner  to  prove  that  the  American 
people  love  not  only  cleanliness  and  decency, 
but  beauty  too,  and  know  the  difference  between 
appropriate  and  inappropriate  kinds  of  beauty. 
Need  I  point  a  contrast  by  explaining  what  a 
foreigner  must  have  thought  who  stepped  from 
his  ocean  steamer  into  a  ferry-boat  of  the  ancient 
pattern  ? 

M.  G.  van  Rensselaer. 
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HE  air  was  tremulous  with 
farewells.  The  regiment, 
recruited  within  sight  of 
the  steeples  of  Waterville, 
and  for  three  months  in 
camp  just  outside  the  city, 
was  to  march  the  next 
morning.  A  series  of  great 
battles  had  weakened  the  Federal  armies  and 
the  authorities  at  Washington  had  ordered  all 
available  men  to  the  front. 

The  camp  was  to  be  broken  up  at  an  early 
hour,  after  which  the  regiment  would  march 
through  the  city  to  the  depot  to  take  the 
cars.  The  streets  along  the  route  of  the  march 
were  already  being  decorated  with  flags  and 
garlands.  The  city  that  afternoon  was  full  of 
soldiers  enjoying  their  last  leave  of  absence. 
The  liquor  shops  were  crowded  with  parties  of 
them  drinking  with  their  friends,  while  others 
in  threes  and  fours,  with  locked  arms,  paraded 
the  streets  singing  patriotic  songs,  sometimes 
in  rather  maudlin  voices,  for  to-day  in  every 
saloon  a  soldier  may  enter  citizens  vied  for  the 
privilege  of  treating  him  to  the  best  in  the 
house.  No  man  in  a  blue  coat  was  suffered  to 
pay  for  anything. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  men  were 
sober  enough  over  their  leave-taking.  One  saw 
everywhere  soldiers  and  civilians,  strolling  in 
pairs,  absorbed  in  earnest  talk.  They  are 
brothers  maybe  who  have  come  away  from 
the  house  to  be  alone  with  each  other,  while 
they  talk  of  family  affairs  and  exchange  last 
charges  and  promises  as  to  what  is  to  be  done 
if  anything  happens.  Or  perhaps  they  are 
business  partners,  and  the  one  who  has  put  the 
country's  business  before  his  own  is  giving  his 
last  counsels  as  to  how  the  store  or  the  shop 
shall  be  managed  in  his  absence.  Many  of  the 


blue-clad  men  have  women  with  them,  and 
these  are  the  couples  that  the  people  often- 
est  turn  to  look  at.  The  girl  who  has  a 
soldier  lover  is  the  envy  of  her  companions 
to-day  as  she  walks  by  his  side.  Her  proud 
eyes  challenge  all  who  come,  saying,  "See, 
this  is  my  hero.  I  am  the  one  he  loves." 

You  could  easily  tell  when  it  was  a  wife  and 
not  a  sweetheart  whom  the  soldier  had  with 
him.  There  was  no  challenge  in  the  eyes  of 
the  wife.  Young  romance  shed  none  of  its 
glamour  on  the  sacrifice  she  was  making  for 
her  native  land.  It  was  only  because  they 
could  not  bear  to  sit  any  longer  looking  at 
each  other  in  the  house  that  she  and  her 
husband  had  come  out  to  walk. 

In  the  residence  parts  of  the  town  family 
groups  were  gathered  on  shady  piazzas,  a  blue- 
coated  figure  the  center  of  each.  They  were 
trying  to  talk  cheerfully,  making  an  effort  even 
to  laugh  a  little.  Now  and  then  one  of  the 
women  stole  unobserved  from  the  circle,  but 
her  bravely  smiling  face  as  she  presently  re- 
turned gave  no  inkling  of  the  flood  of  tears 
that  had  eased  her  heart  in  some  place  apart. 
The  young  soldier  himself  was  looking  a  little 
pale  and  nervous  with  all  his  affected  good 
spirits,  and  it  was  safe  to  guess  that  he  was 
even  then  thinking  how  often  this  scene  would 
come  before  him  afterwards,  by  the  camp-fire 
and  on  the  eve  of  battle. 

In  the  village  of  Upton,  some  four  or  five 
miles  out  of  Waterville,  on  a  broad  piazza  at 
the  side  of  a  house  on  the  main  street,  a  group 
of  four  persons  were  seated  around  a  tea-table. 

The  center  of  interest  of  this  group,  as  of 
so  many  others  that  day,  was  a  soldier.  He 
looked  not  over  twenty-five,  with  dark  blue 
eyes,  dark  hair  cut  close  to  his  head,  and  a 
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mustache  trimmed  crisply  in  military  fashion. 
His  uniform  set  off  to  advantage  an  athletic 
figure  of  youthful  slenderness,  and  his  bronzed 
complexion  told  of  long  days  of  practice  on 
the  drill-ground  in  the  school  of  the  company 
and  the  battalion.  He  wore  the  shoulder- 
straps  of  a  second  lieutenant. 

On  one  side  of  the  soldier  sat  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Morton,  his  cousin,  and  on  the  other  Miss 
Bertha  Morton,  a  kindly-faced,  middle-aged 
lady,  who  was  her  brother's  housekeeper  and 
the  hostess  of  this  occasion. 

The  fourth  member  of  the  party  was  a  girl  of 
nineteen  or  twenty.  She  was  a  very  pretty  girl, 
and  although  to-day  her  pallid  cheeks  and  red 
and  swollen  eyelids  would  to  other  eyes  have 
detracted  somewhat  from  her  charms,  it  was 
certain  that  they  did  not  make  her  seem  less 
adorable  to  the  young  officer,  for  he  was  her 
lover  and  was  to  march  with  the  regiment  in 
the  morning. 

Lieutenant  Philip  King  was  a  lawyer,  and 
by  perseverance  and  native  ability  had  worked 
up  a  fair  practice  for  so  young  a  man  in  and 
around  Upton.  When  he  volunteered  he  had 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  leave  this  carefully 
gathered  clientage  to  scatter  or  to  be  filched 
from  him  by  less  patriotic  rivals ;  but  it  may 
be  well  believed  that  this  seemed  to  him  a  little 
thing  compared  with  leaving  Grace  Roberts, 
with  the  chance  of  never  returning  to  make 
her  his  wife.  If,  indeed,  it  had  been  for  him  to 
say,  he  would  have  placed  his  happiness  beyond 
hazard  by  marrying  her  before  the  regiment 
marched ;  nor  would  she  have  been  averse,  but 
her  mother,  an  invalid  widow,  took  a  sensible 
rather  than  a  sentimental  view  of  the  case.  If 
he  were  killed,  she  said,  a  wife  would  do  him 
no  good ;  and  if  he  came  home  again,  Grace 
would  be  waiting  for  him,  and  that  ought  to 
satisfy  a  reasonable  man.  It  had  to  satisfy  an 
unreasonable  one.  The  Robertses  had  always 
lived  just  beyond  the  garden  from  the  parson- 
age, and  Grace,  who  from  a  little  girl  had  been 
a  great  pet  of  the  childless  minister  and  his 
sister,  was  almost  as  much  at  home  there  as  in 
her  mother's  house.  When  Philip  fell  in  love 
with  her  the  Mortons  were  delighted.  They 
could  have  wished  nothing  better  for  either. 
From  the  first  Miss  Morton  had  done  all  she 
could  to  make  matters  smooth  for  the  lovers, 
and  the  present  little  farewell  banquet  was  but 
the  last  of  many  meetings  she  had  prepared 
for  them  at  the  parsonage. 

Philip  had  come  out  from  camp  on  a  three- 
hours'  leave  that  afternoon,  and  would  have  to 
report  again  at  half-past  seven.  It  was  nearly 
that  hour  now,  though  still  light,  the  season 
being  midsummer.  There  had  been  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  to  keep  up  a  cheerful  tone ; 
but  as  the  time  of  the  inevitable  separation 


drew  near,  the  conversation  had  been  more  and 
more  left  to  the  minister  and  his  sister,  who, 
with  observations  sometimes  a  little  forced, 
continued  to  fend  off  silence  and  the  demor- 
alization it  would  be  likely  to  bring  to  their 
young  friends.  Grace  had  been  the  first  to 
drop  out  of  the  talking,  and  Philip's  answers, 
when  he  was  addressed,  grew  more  and  more 
at  random,  as  the  meetings  of  his  eyes  with  his 
sweetheart's  became  more  frequent  and  lasted 
longer. 

"  He  will  be  the  handsomest  officer  in  the 
regiment,  that  's  one  comfort.  Won't  he, 
Grace  ?  "  said  Miss  Morton,  cheerily. 

The  girl  nodded  and  smiled  faintly.  Her  eyes 
were  brimming,  and  the  twitching  of  her  lips 
from  time  to  time  betrayed  how  great  was  the 
effort  with  which  she  kept  her  self-command. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Morton;  "but  though  he 
looks  very  well  now,  it  is  nothing  to  the  im- 
posing appearance  he  will  present  when  he 
comes  back  with  a  colonel's  shoulder-straps. 
You  should  be  thinking  of  that,  Grace." 

"  I  expect  we  shall  hear  from  him  every 
day,"  said  Miss  Morton.  "  He  will  have  no 
excuse  for  not  writing  with  all  those  envelopes 
stamped  and  addressed,  with  blank  paper  in 
them,  which  Grace  has  given  him.  You  should 
always  have  three  or  four  in  your  coat  pocket, 
Phil." 

The  young  man  nodded. 
"  I  suppose  for  the  most  part  we  shall  learn 
of  you  through  Grace  ;  but  you  mustn't  forget 
us  entirely,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Morton.  "We 
shall  want  to  hear  from  you  directly  now  and 
then." 

"  Yes;  I  '11  be  sure  to  write,"  Philip  replied. 
"  I  suppose  it  will  be  time  enough  to  see  the 
regiment  pass  if  we  are  in  our  places  by  9 
o'clock,"  suggested  Miss  Morton,  after  a  silence. 

"  I  think  so,"  said  her  brother.  "  It  is  a  great 
affair  to  break  camp,  and  I  don't  believe  the 
march  will  begin  till  after  that  time." 

"  James  has  got  us  one  of  the  windows  of 
Ray  &:  Seymour's  offices,  you  know,  Philip," 
resumed  Miss  Morton ;  "  which  one  did  you 
say,  James  ?  " 

"  The  north  one." 

"Yes,  the  north  one,"  she  resumed.  "  They 
say  every  window  on  Main  street  along  the 
route  of  the  regiment  is  rented.  Grace  will  be 
with  us,  you  know.  You  must  n't  forget  to 
look  up  at  us  as  you  go  by" — as  if  the  young 
man  were  likely  to. 

He  was  evidently  not  now  listening  to  her 
at  all.  His  eyes  were  fastened  upon  the  girl's 
opposite  him,  and  they  seemed  to  have  quite 
forgotten  the  others.  Miss  Morton  and  her 
brother  exchanged  compassionate  glances. 
Tears  were  in  the  lady's  eyes.  A  clock  in  the 
sitting-room  began  to  strike : 
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"  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven." 
Philip  started. 

"  What  time  is  that  ? "  he  asked,  a  little 
huskily.  No  one  replied  at  once.  Then  Mr. 
Morton  said  : 

"  I  am  afraid  it  struck  seven,  my  boy." 

"  I  must  leave  in  ten  minutes  then,"  said 
the  young  man,  rising  from  the  table.  The  rest 
followed  his  example. 

"  I  wonder  if  the  buggy  will  be  in  time  ?  " 
said  he. 

"  It  is  at  the  gate,"  replied  Miss  Morton.  "  I 
heard  it  drive  up  some  time  ago." 

Unmindful  of  the  others  now,  Philip  put  his 
arm  about  Grace's  waist  and  drew  her  away 
to  the  end  of  the  piazza  and  thence  out  into 
the  garden. 

"  Poor  young  things,"  murmured  Miss  Mor- 
ton, the  tears  running  down  her  cheeks  as  she 
looked  after  them.  "  It  is  pitiful,  James,  to  see 
how  they  suffer." 

"Yes,"  said  the  minister;  "and  there  are  a 
great  many  just  such  scenes  to-day.  "Ah,  well, 
as  St.  Paul  says,  we  see  as  yet  but  in  part." 

Passing  in  and  out  among  the  shrubbery, 
and  presently  disappearing  from  the  sympa- 
thetic eyes  upon  the  piazza,  the  lovers  came 
to  a  little  summer-house  and  there  they  en- 
tered. Taking  her  wrists  in  his  hands,  he 
held  her  away  from  him  and  his  eyes  went 
slowly  over  her  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  he 
would  impress  upon  his  mind  an  image  that 
absence  should  not  have  power  to  dim. 

"  You  are  so  beautiful,"  he  said,  "  that  in 
this  moment,  when  I  ought  to  have  all  my 
courage,  you  make  me  feel  that  I  am  a  mad- 
man to  leave  you  for  the  sake  of  any  cause  on 
earth.  The  future  to  most  men  is  but  a  chance 
of  happiness,  and  when  they  risk  it  they  only 
risk  a  chance.  In  staking  their  lives,  they  only 
stake  a  lottery  ticket,  which  would  probably 
draw  a  blank.  But  my  ticket  has  drawn  a  cap- 
ital prize.  I  risk  not  the  chance,  but  the  cer- 
tainty, of  happiness.  I  believe  I  am  a  fool,  and 
if  I  am  killed  that  will  be  the  first  thing  they 
will  say  to  me  on  the  other  side." 

"  Don't  talk  of  that,  Phil.  Oh,  don't  talk  of 
being  killed." 

"  No,  no ;  of  course  not,"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Don't  fret  about  that;  I  shall  not  be  killed. 
I 've  no  notion  of  being  killed.  But  what  a 
fool  I  am  to  waste  these  last  moments  staring 
at  you  when  I  might  be  kissing  you,  my  love, 
my  love  !  "  And  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  he 
covered  her  face  with  kisses. 

She  began  to  sob  convulsively. 

"  Don't,  darling ;  don't !  Don't  make  it  so 
hard  for  me,"  he  whispered,  hoarsely. 

"  Oh,  do  let  me  cry,"  she  wailed.  "  It  was 
so  hard  for  me  to  hold  back  all  the  time  we 
were  at  table.  I  must  cry,  or  my  heart  will 


break.  Oh,  my  own  dear  Phil,  what  if  I  should 
never  see  you  again  !  Oh  !   Oh  !  " 

"  Nonsense,  darling,"  he  said,  crowding 
down  the  lump  that  seemed  like  iron  in  his 
throat,  and  making  a  desperate  effort  to  keep  his 
voice  steady.  "  You  will  see  me  again,  never 
doubt  it.  Don't  I  tell  you  I  am  coming  back? 
The  South  cannot  hold  out  much  longer. 
Everybody  says  so.  I  shall  be  home  in  a  year, 
and  then  you  will  be  my  wife,  to  be  God's 
Grace  to  me  all  the  rest  of  my  life.  Our  happi- 
ness will  be  on  interest  till  then  ;  ten  per  cent, 
a  month  at  least,  compound  interest,  piling  up 
every  day.  Just  think  of  that,  dear ;  don't  let 
yourself  think  of  anything  else." 

"  O  Phil,  how  I  love  you ! "  she  cried, 
throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck  in  a  passion 
of  tenderness.  "  Nobody  is  like  you.  Nobody 
ever  was.  Surely  God  will  not  part  us.  Surely 
he  will  not.  He  is  too  good." 

"  No,  dear,  he  will  not.  Some  day  I  shall 
come  back.  It  will  not  be  long.  Perhaps  I 
shall  find  you  waiting  for  me  in  this  same  little 
summer-house.  Let  us  think  of  that.  It  was 
here,  you  know,  we  found  out  each  other's 
secret  that  day." 

"  I  had  found  out  yours  long  before,"  she 
said,  faintly  smiling. 

"Time's  up,  Phil."  It  was  Mr.  Morton's 
voice  calling  to  them  from  the  piazza. 

"  I  must  go,  darling.  Good-bye." 

"  Oh,  no,  not  yet;  not  quite  yet,"  she  wailed, 
clinging  to  him.  "  Why,  we  have  been  here  but 
a  few  moments.  It  can't  be  ten  minutes  yet." 

Under  the  influence  of  that  close,  passionate 
embrace,  those  clinging  kisses  and  mingling 
tears,  there  began  to  come  over  Philip  a  feel- 
ing of  weakness,  of  fainting  courage,  a  dispo- 
sition to  cry  out,  "  Nothing  can  be  so  terrible 
as  this.  I  will  not  bear  it;  I  will  not  go."  By 
a  tyrannical  effort  of  will,  against  which  his 
whole  nature  cried  out,  he  unwound  her  arms 
from  his  neck  and  said  in  a  choked  voice : 

"  Darling,  this  is  harder  than  any  battle  I 
shall  have  to  fight,  but  this  is  what  I  enlisted 
for.   I  must  go." 

He  had  reached  the  door  of  the  summer- 
house,  not  daring  for  honor's  sake  to  look 
back,  when  a  heartbroken  cry  smote  his  ear. 

"  You  have  n't  kissed  me  good-bye  !  " 

He  had  kissed  her  a  hundred  times,  but  these 
kisses  she  apparently  distinguished  from  the 
good-bye  kiss.  He  came  back,  and  taking  her 
again  in  his  embrace,  kissed  her  lips,  her  throat, 
her  bosom,  and  then  once  more  their  lips  met 
and  in  that  kiss  of  parting  which  plucks  the 
heart  up  by  the  roots.  How  strong  must  be 
the  barrier  between  one  soul  and  another  that 
they  do  not  utterly  merge  in  moments  like  that, 
turning  the  agony  of  parting  to  the  bliss  of 
blended  being ! 
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Pursued  by  the  sound  of  her  desolate  sobbing, 
he  fled  away. 

The  stable-boy  held  the  dancing  horse  at  the 
gate,  and  Mr.  Morton  and  his  sister  stood 
waiting  there. 

"  Good-bye,  Phil,  till  we  see  you  again,"  said 
Miss  Morton,  kissing  him  tenderly.  "  We  '11 
take  good  care  of  her  for  you." 

"  Will  you  please  go  to  her  now  ?  "  lie  said, 
huskily.  "  She  is  in  the  summer-house.  For 
God's  sake  try  to  comfort  her." 

"  Yes,  poor  boy,  I  will,"  she  answered.  He 
shook  hands  with  Mr.  Morton  and  jumped 
into  the  buggy. 

"  I  '11  get  a  furlough  and  be  back  in  a  few 
months,  maybe.  Be  sure  to  tell  her  that,"  he 
said. 

The  stable-boy  stood  aside,  the  mettlesome 
horse  gave  a  plunge  and  started  off  at  a  three- 
minute  gait.  The  boy  drew  out  his  watch  and 
observed  :  "  He  hain't  got  but  fifteen  minutes 
to  git  to  camp  in,  but  he  '11  do  it.  The  mare 's 
a  stepper,  and  Phil  King  knows  how  to  handle 
the  ribbons." 

The  buggy  vanished  in  a  cloud  of  dust 
around  the  next  turn  in  the  road.  The  stable- 
boy  strode  whistling  down  the  street,  the  min- 
ister went  to  his  study,  and  Miss  Morton  dis- 
appeared in  the  shrubbery  in  the  direction  of 
the  summer-house. 

ii. 

Early  next  morning  the  country  roads 
leading  into  Waterville  were  covered  with 
carts  and  wagons  and  carriages  loaded  with 
people  coming  into  town  to  see  the  regiment 
off.  The  streets  were  hung  with  flags  and 
spanned  with  decorated  arches  bearing  patri- 
otic inscriptions.  Red,  white,  and  blue  stream- 
ers hung  in  festoons  from  building  to  building 
and  floated  from  cornices.  The  stores  and 
places  of  business  were  all  closed,  the  side- 
walks were  packed  with  people  in  their  Sunday 
clothes,  and  the  windows  and  balconies  were 
lined  with  gazers  long  before  it  was  time  for  the 
regiment  to  appear.  Everybody — men,  women, 
and  children  —  wore  the  national  colors  in  cock- 
ades or  rosettes,  while  many  young  girls  were 
dressed  throughout  in  red,  white,  and  blue.  The 
city  seemed  tricked  out  for  some  rare  gala-day, 
but  the  grave  faces  of  the  expectant  throng,  and 
the  subdued  and  earnest  manner  which  ex- 
tended even  to  the  older  children,  stamped  this 
as  no  ordinary  holiday. 

After  hours  of  patient  waiting  at  last  the 
word  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth,  "  They  are 
coming."  Vehicles  are  quickly  driven  out  of 
the  way,  and  in  a  general  hush  all  eyes  are 
turned  towards  the  head  of  the  street.  Pres- 
ently there  is  a  burst  of  martial  music,  and  the 


regiment  comes  wheeling  round  the  corner 
into  view  and  fills  the  wide  street  from  curb  to 
curb  with  its  broad  front.  As  the  blue  river 
sweeps  along,  the  rows  of  polished  bayonets, 
rising  and  falling  with  the  swinging  tread  of  the 
men,  are  like  interminable  ranks  of  foam- 
crested  waves  rolling  in  upon  the  shore.  The 
imposing  mass,  with  its  rhythmic  movement, 
gives  the  impression  of  a  single  organism.  One 
forgets  to  look  for  the  individuals  in  it,  forgets 
that  there  are  individuals.  Even  those  who 
have  brothers,  sons,  lovers  there,  for  a  mo- 
ment almost  forget  them  in  the  impression  of 
a  mighty  whole.  The  mind  is  slow  to  realize 
that  this  great  dragon,  so  terrible  in  its  beauty, 
emitting  light  as  it  moves  from  a  thousand 
burnished  scales,  with  flaming  crest  proudly 
waving  in  the  van,  is  but  an  aggregation  of 
men  singly  so  feeble. 

The  hearts  of  the  lookers-on  as  they  gaze 
are  swelling  fast.  An  afflatus  of  heroism  given 
forth  by  this  host  of  self-devoted  men  com- 
municates itself  to  the  most  stolid  spectators. 
The  booming  of  the  drum  fills  the  brain,  and 
the  blood  in  the  veins  leaps  to  its  rhythm. 
The  unearthly  gayety  of  the  fife,  like  the  sweet, 
shrill  song  of  a  bird  soaring  above  the  battle, 
infects  the  nerves  till  the  idea  of  death  brings 
a  scornful  smile  to  the  lips.  Eyes  glaze  with 
rapturous  tears  as  they  rest  upon  the  flag. 
There  is  a  thrill  of  voluptuous  sweetness  in  the 
thought  of  dying  for  it.  Life  seems  of  value 
only  as  it  gives  the  poorest  something  to  sac- 
rifice. It  is  dying  that  makes  the  glory  of  the 
world,  and  all  other  employments  seem  but 
idle  while  the  regiment  passes. 

The  time  for  farewells  is  gone  by.  The 
lucky  men  at  the  ends  of  the  ranks  have  indeed 
an  opportunity  without  breaking  step  to  ex- 
change an  occasional  handshake  with  a  friend 
on  the  sidewalk,  or  to  snatch  a  kiss  from  wife 
or  sweetheart,  but  those  in  the  middle  of  the 
line  can  only  look  their  farewells.  Now  and 
then  a  mother  intrusts  her  baby  to  a  file- 
leader  to  be  passed  along  from  hand  to  hand 
till  it  reaches  the  father,  to  be  sent  back  with 
a  kiss  or  maybe  perched  aloft  on  his  shoulder 
to  ride  to  the  depot,  crowing  at  the  music  and 
clutching  at  the  gleaming  bayonets.  At  every 
such  touch  of  nature  the  people  cheer  wildly. 
From  every  window  and  balcony  the  ladies 
shower  garlands  upon  the  troops. 

Where  is  Grace  ?  for  this  is  the  Upton  com- 
pany which  is  passing  now.  Yonder  she  stands 
on  a  balcony,  between  Mr.  Morton  and  his 
sister.  She  is  very  pale  and  the  tears  are 
streaming  down  her  cheeks,  but  her  face  is 
radiant.  She  is  smiling  through  her  tears,  as  if 
there  was  no  such  thing  on  earth  as  fear  or 
sorrow.  She  has  looked  forward  to  this  ordeal 
with  harrowing  expectations,  only  to  find  her- 
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self  at  the  trying  moment  seized  upon  and 
lifted  above  all  sense  of  personal  affliction  by 
the  passion  of  self-devotion  with  which  the  air 
is  electric.  Her  face  as  she  looks  down  upon 
her  lover  is  that  of  a  priestess  in  the  ecstasy  of 
sacrifice.  He  is  saluting  with  his  sword.  Now 
he  has  passed.  With  a  great  sob  she  turns 
away.  She  does  not  care  for  the  rest  of  the 
pageant.  Her  patriotism  has  suddenly  gone. 
The  ecstasy  of  sacrifice  is  over.  She  is  no 
longer  a  priestess,  but  a  broken-hearted  girl, 
who  only  asks  to  be  led  away  to  some  place 
where  she  can  weep  till  her  lover  returns. 

m. 

There  was  to  be  a  great  battle  the  next  day. 
The  two  armies  had  been  long  manoeuvring 
for  position,  and  now  they  stood  like  wrestlers 
who  have  selected  their  holds  and  with  body 
braced  against  body,  knee  against  knee,  wait 
for  the  signal  to  begin  the  struggle.  There 
had  been  during  the  afternoon  some  brisk 
fighting,  but  a  common  desire  to  postpone  the 
decisive  contest  till  the  morrow  had  prevented 
the  main  forces  from  becoming  involved. 
Philip's  regiment  had  thus  far  only  been  en- 
gaged in  a  few  trifling  skirmishes,  barely 
enough  to  stir  the  blood.  This  was  to  be  its 
first  battle,  and  the  position  to  which  it  had 
been  allotted  promised  a  bloody  baptism  in 
the  morning.  The  men  were  in  excellent  heart, 
but  as  night  settled  down  there  was  little  or 
no  merriment  to  be  heard  about  the  camp-fires. 
Most  were  gathered  in  groups  discussing  in 
low  tones  the  chances  of  the  morrow.  Some, 
knowing  that  every  fiber  of  muscle  would  be 
needed  for  the  work  before  them,  had  wisely 
gone  to  sleep,  while  here  and  there  a  man, 
heedless  of  the  talk  going  on  about  him,  was 
lying  on  his  back  staring  up  at  the  darkening 
sky,  thinking. 

As  the  twilight  deepened,  Philip  strolled  to 
the  top  of  a  little  knoll  just  out  of  the  camp 
and  sat  down  with  a  vague  notion  of  casting  up 
accounts  a  little  in  view  of  the  final  settle- 
ment which  very  possibly  might  come  for  him 
next  day.  But  the  inspiration  of  the  scene 
around  him  soon  diverted  his  mind  from  per- 
sonal engrossments.  Some  distance  down  the 
lines  he  could  see  the  occasional  flash  of  a  gun 
where  a  battery  was  lazily  shelling  a  piece  of 
woods  which  it  was  desirable  to  keep  the 
enemy  from  occupying  during  the  night.  A 
burning  bam  in  that  direction  made  a  flare  on 
the  sky.  Over  behind  the  wooded  hills  where 
the  Confederates  lay  rockets  were  going  up, 
indicating  the  exchange  of  signals  and  the  per- 
fecting of  plans  which  might  mean  defeat  and 
ruin  to  him  and  his  the  next  day.  Behind  him, 
within  the  Federal  lines,  clouds  of  dust,  dimly 


outlined  against  the  glimmering  landscape, 
betrayed  the  location  of  the  roads  along  which 
artillery,  cavalry,  infantry  were  hurrying  eagerly 
forward  to  take  their  assigned  places  for  the 
morrow's  work. 

Who  said  that  men  fear  death  ?  Who  con- 
cocted that  fable  for  old  wives?  He  should 
have  stood  that  night  with  Philip  in  the  midst 
of  a  host  of  125,000  men  in  the  full  flush  and 
vigor  of  life,  calmly  and  deliberately  making 
ready  at  dawn  to  receive  death  in  its  most 
horrid  forms  at  one  another's  hands.  It  is  in 
vain  that  Religion  invests  the  tomb  with  terror, 
and  Philosophy,  shuddering,  averts  her  face; 
the  nations  turn  from  these  gloomy  teachers 
to  storm  its  portals  in  exultant  hosts,  battering 
them  wide  enough  for  thousands  to  charge 
through  abreast.  The  heroic  instinct  of  hu- 
manity with  its  high  contempt  of  death  is 
wiser  and  truer,  never  let  us  doubt,  than 
superstitious  terrors  or  philosophic  doubts. 
It  testifies  to  a  conviction,  deeper  than  reason, 
that  man  is  greater  than  his  seeming  self;  to  an 
underlying  consciousness  that  his  mortal  life 
is  but  an  accident  of  his  real  existence,  the 
fashion  of  a  day,  to  be  lightly  worn  and  gaily 
doffed  at  duty's  call. 

What  a  pity  it  truly  is  that  the  tonic  air  of 
battlefields — the  air  that  Philip  breathed  that 
night  before  Antietam  —  cannot  be  gathered 
up  and  preserved  as  a  precious  elixir  to  reinvig- 
orate  the  atmosphere  in  times  of  peace  when 
men  grow  faint  of  heart  and  cowardly  and 
quake  at  thought  of  death. 

The  soldiers  huddled  in  their  blankets  on 
the  ground  slept  far  more  soundly  that  night 
before  the  battle  than  their  men- folk  and 
women-folk  in  their  warm  beds  at  home.  For 
them  it  was  a  night  of  watching,  a  vigil  of 
prayers  and  tears.  The  telegraph  in  those  days 
made  of  the  nation  an  intensely  sensitive  or- 
ganism, with  nerves  a  thousand  miles  long. 
Ere  its  echoes  had  died  away,  every  shot  fired 
at  the  front  had  sent  a  tremor  to  the  anxious 
hearts  at  home.  The  newspapers  and  bulletin 
boards  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  North 
had  announced  that  a  great  battle  would  surely 
take  place  the  next  day,  and,  as  the  night  closed 
in,  a  mighty  cloud  of  prayer  rose  from  innumer- 
able firesides,  the  self-same  prayer  from  each, 
that  he  who  had  gone  from  that  home  might 
survive  the  battle,  whoever  else  must  fall. 

The  wife,  lest  her  own  appeal  might  fail, 
taught  her  cooing  baby  to  lisp  the  father's  name, 
thinking  that  surely  the  Great  Father's  heart 
would  not  be  able  to  resist  a  baby's  prayer. 
The  widowed  mother  prayed  that  if  it  were 
consistent  with  God's  will  he  would  spare  her 
son.  She  laid  her  heart,  pierced  through  with 
many  sorrows,  before  him.  She  had  borne  so 
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much,  life  had  been  so  hard,  her  boy  was  all  she  throng  them,  but  shoot  and  cut  and  stab 
had  to  show  for  so  much  endured  —  might  across  and  through  them  as  if  they  were  not 
not  this  cup  pass  ?  Pale,  impassioned  maids,  there  —  yes,  through  them,  for  few  are  the 
kneeling  by  their  virgin  beds,  wore  out  the  balls  and  bayonets  that  reach  their  marks 
night  with  an  importunity  that  would  not  be  without  traversing  some  of  these  devoted 
put  off.  Sure  in  their  great  love  and  their  little  breasts.  Spectral,  alas,  is  their  guardianship, 
knowledge  that  no  case  could  be  like  theirs,  but  real  are  their  wounds  and  deadly  as  any 
they  beseeched  God  with  bitter  weeping  for  the  combatants  receive. 

their  lovers'  lives,  because,  forsooth,  they  could  Soon  after  breakfast  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
not  bear  it  if  hurt  came  to  them.  The  answers  Grace  came  across  to  the  parsonage,  her 
to  many  thousands  of  these  agonizing  appeals  swollen  eyes  and  pallid  face  telling  of  a  sleep- 
of  maid  and  wife  and  mother  were  already  in  less  night.  She  could  not  bear  her  mother's 
the  enemy's  cartridge-boxes.  company  that  day,  for  she  knew  that  she  had 

never  greatly  liked  Philip.    Miss  Morton  was 
very  tender  and  sympathetic.   Grace  was  a 
IV-  little  comforted  by  Mr.  Morton's  saying  that 

The  day  came.  The  dispatches  in  the  morn-  commonly  great  battles  did  not  open  much 
ing  papers  stated  that  the  armies  would  prob-  before  noon.  It  was  a  respite  to  be  able 
ably  be  engaged  from  an  early  hour.  to  think  that  probably  up  to  that  moment  at 

Who  that  does  not  remember  those  battle-  least  no  harm  had  come  to  Philip.  In  the 
summers  can  realize  from  any  telling  how  the  early  afternoon  the  minister  drove  into  Water- 
fathers  and  mothers,  the  wives  and  sisters  and  ville  to  get  the  earliest  bulletins  at  the  "  Ban- 
sweethearts  at  home,  lived  through  the  days  ner  "  office,  leaving  the  two  women  alone, 
when  it  was  known  that  a  great  battle  was  go-  The  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  a  neighbor 
ing  on  at  the  front  in  which  their  loved  ones  who  had  been  in  Waterville  drove  by  the 
were  engaged  ?  It  was  very  quiet  in  the  house  house,  and  Miss  Morton  called  to  him  to  know 
on  those  days  of  battle.  All  spoke  in  hushed  if  there  were  any  news  yet.  He  drew  a  piece 
voices  and  stepped  lightly.  The  children,  too  of  paper  from  his  pocket,  on  which  he  had 
small  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  shadow  scribbled  the  latest  bulletin  before  the  "  Ban- 
on  the  home,  felt  it  and  took  their  noisy  sports  ner  "  office,  and  read  as  follows  :  "  The  battle 
elsewhere.  There  was  little  conversation,  opened  with  a  vigorous  attack  by  our  right, 
except  as  to  when  definite  news  might  be  ex-   The  enemy  was  forced  back,  stubbornly  con- 

pected.  The  household  work  dragged  sadly,   testing  every  inch  of  ground.  General  's 

for  though  the  women  sought  refuge  from  division  is  now  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  fight 
thought  in  occupation,  they  were  constantly  and  is  suffering  heavily.  The  result  is  yet 
dropping  whatever  they  had  in  hand  to  rush  uncertain." 

away  to  their  chambers  to  face  the  presenti-  The  division  mentioned  was  the  one  in  which 
ment,  perhaps  suddenly  borne  in  upon  them  Philip's  regiment  was  included.  "  Is  suffering 
with  the  force  of  a  conviction,  that  they  might  heavily  "  — those  were  the  words.  There  was 
be  called  on  to  bear  the  worst.  The  table  was  something  fearful  in  the  way  the  present  tense 
set  for  the  regular  meals,  but  there  was  little  brought  home  to  Grace  a  sense  of  the  battle 
pretense  of  eating.  The  eyes  of  all  had  a  far-  as  then  actually  in  progress.  It  meant  that 
off  expression,  and  they  seemed  barely  to  see  while  she  sat  there  on  the  shady  piazza  with 
one  another.  There  was  an  intent,  listening  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  bees  in  her  ears,  look- 
look  upon  their  faces,  as  if  they  were  hearken-  ing  out  on  the  quiet  lawn  where  the  house  cat 
ing  to  the  roar  of  the  battle  a  thousand  miles  stretched  on  the  grass  kept  a  sleepy  eye  on 
away.  the  birds  as  they  flitted  in  the  branches  of  the 

Many  pictures  of  battles  have  been  painted,  apple  trees,  Philip  might  be  facing  a  storm  of 
but  no  true  one  yet,  for  the  pictures  contain  lead  and  iron,  or,  maybe,  blent  in  some  desper- 
only  men.  The  women  are  unaccountably  left  ate  hand-to-hand  struggle,  was  defending  his 
out.  We  ought"  to  see  not  alone  the  opposing  life  —  her  life  —  against  murderous  cut  and 
lines  of  battle  writhing  and  twisting  in  a  death  thrust. 

embrace,  the  batteries  smoking  and  flaming,  To  begin  to  pray  for  his  safety  was  not  to 
the  hurricanes  of  cavalry,  but  innumerable  dare  to  cease,  for  to  cease  would  be  to  with- 
women  also,  spectral  forms  of  mothers,  wives,  draw  a  sort  of  protection — all,  alas  !  she  could 
sweethearts  clinging  about  the  necks  of  the  give  —  and  abandon  him  to  his  enemies.  If  she 
advancing  soldiers,  vainly  trying  to  shield  had  been  watching  over  him  from  above  the 
them  with  their  bosoms,  extending  supplicating  battle,  an  actual  witness  of  the  carnage  going 
hands  to  the  foe,  raising  eyes  of  anguish  to  on  that  afternoon  on  the  far-off  field,  she  could 
heaven.  The  soldiers,  grim-faced,  with  battle-  scarcely  have  endured  a  more  harrowing  sus- 
lighted  eyes,  do  not  see  the  ghostly  forms  that  pense  from  moment  to  moment.  Overcome 
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with  the  agony,  she  threw  herself  on  the  sofa 
in  the  sitting-room  and  lay  quivering,  with  her 
face  buried  in  the  pillow,  while  Miss  Morton 
sat  beside  her,  stroking  her  hair  and  saying  such 
feeble,  soothing  words  as  she  might. 

It  is  always  hard,  and  for  ardent  tempera- 
ments almost  impossible,  to  hold  the  mind 
balanced  in  a  state  of  suspense,  yielding  over- 
much neither  to  hope  nor  to  fear,  under 
circumstances  like  these.  As  a  relief  to  the 
torture  which  such  a  state  of  tension  ends  in 
causing,  the  mind  at  length,  if  it  cannot  aban- 
don itself  to  hope,  embraces  even  despair. 
About  5  o'clock  Miss  Morton  was  startled 
by  an  exceeding  bitter  cry.  Grace  was  sitting 
upon  the  sofa.  "  O  Miss  Morton  !  "  she  cried, 
bursting  into  tears  which  before  she  had  not 
been  able  to  shed,  "  he  is  dead." 

"  Grace  !  Grace  !  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  He  is  dead,  I  know  he  is  dead,"  wailed 
the  girl;  and  then  she  explained  that  while 
from  moment  to  moment  she  had  sent  up 
prayers  for  him,  every  breath  a  cry  to  God, 
she  suddenly  had  been  unable  to  pray  more, 
and  this  she  felt  was  a  sign  that  petition  for 
his  life  was  now  vain.  Miss  Morton  strove  to 
convince  her  that  this  was  but  an  effect  of 
overwrought  nerves,  but  with  slight  success. 

In  the  early  evening  Mr.  Morton  returned 
with  the  latest  news  the  telegraph  had  brought. 
The  full  scope  of  the  result  was  not  yet  known. 
The  advantage  had  probably  remained  with  the 
National  forces,  although  the  struggle  had  been 
one  of  those  close  and  stubborn  ones,  with 
scanty  laurels  for  the  victors,  to  be  expected 
when  men  of  one  race  meet  in  battle.  The 
losses  on  both  sides  had  been  enormous,  and 
the  report  was  confirmed  that  Philip's  division 
had  been  badly  cut  up. 

The  parsonage  was  but  one  of  thousands  of 
homes  in  the  land  where  no  lamps  were 
lighted  that  evening,  the  members  of  the 
household  sitting  together  in  the  dark — silent, 
or  talking  in  low  tones  of  the  far-away  star- 
lighted  battlefield,  the  anguish  of  the  wounded, 
the  still  heaps  of  the  dead. 

Nevertheless,  when  at  last  Grace  went  home 
she  was  less  entirely  despairing  than  in  the 
afternoon.  Mr.  Morton,  in  his  calm,  convin- 
cing way,  had  shown  her  the  groundlessness 
of  her  impression  that  Philip  was  certainly  dead, 
and  had  enabled  her  again  to  entertain  hope. 
It  no  longer  rose,  indeed,  to  the  height  of  a  be- 
lief that  he  had  escaped  wholly  scathless.  In 
face  of  the  terrible  tidings  that  would  have  been 
too  presumptuous.  But  perhaps  he  had  been 
only  wounded.  Yesterday  the  thought  would 
have  been  insupportable,  but  now  she  was  eager 
to  make  this  compromise  with  Providence. 
She  was  distinctly  affected  by  the  curious  super- 
stition that  if  we  voluntarily  concede  something 


to  fate,  while  yet  the  facts  are  not  known,  we 
gain  a  sort  of  equitable  assurance  against  a 
worse  thing.  It  was  settled,  she  told  herself, 
that  she  was  not  to  be  overcome  or  even  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  Philip  was  wounded  — 
slightly  wounded.  She  was  no  better  than  other 
women  that  he  should  be  wholly  spared. 

The  paper  next  morning  gave  many  names 
of  officers  who  had  fallen,  but  Philip's  was  not 
among  them.  The  list  was  confessedly  incom- 
plete; nevertheless,  the  absence  of  his  name 
was  reassuring.  Grace  went  across  the  garden 
after  breakfast  to  talk  with  Miss  Morton  about 
the  news  and  the  auspicious  lack  of  news.  Her 
friend's  cheerful  tone  infused  her  with  fresh 
courage.  To  one  who  has  despaired  a  very 
little  hope  goes  to  the  head  like  wine  to  the 
brain  of  a  faster,  and,  though  still  very  tremu- 
lous, Grace  could  even  smile  a  little  now  and 
was  almost  cheerful.  Secretly  already  she  was 
beginning  to  play  false  with  fate,  and,  in  flat 
repudiation  of  her  last  night's  compact,  to  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  her  soldier  had  not  been 
even  wounded.  But  this  was  only  at  the  bot- 
tom of  her  heart.  She  did  not  own  to  herself 
that  she  really  did  it.  She  felt  a  little  safer 
not  to  break  the  bargain  yet. 

About  1 1  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  Mr.  Mor- 
ton came  in.  His  start  and  look  of  dismay  on 
seeing  Grace  indicated  that  he  had  expected 
to  find  his  sister  alone.  He  hastily  attempted 
to  conceal  an  open  telegram  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  but  it  was  too  late.  Grace  had  al- 
ready seen  it,  and  whatever  the  tidings  it  might 
contain  there  was  no  longer  any  question  of 
holding  them  back  or  extenuating  them.  Miss 
Morton,  after  one  look  at  her  brother's  face, 
silently  came  to  the  girl's  side  and  put  her  arms 
around  her  waist.  "  Christ,  our  Saviour,"  she 
murmured,  "for  thy  name's  sake,  help  her 
now."  Then  the  minister  said  : 

"  Try  to  be  brave,  try  to  bear  it  worthily  of 
him;  for,  my  poor  little  girl,  your  sacrifice  has 
been  accepted.  He  fell  in  a  charge  at  the 
head  of  his  men." 

v. 

Philip's  body  was  brought  home  for  burial, 
and  the  funeral  was  a  great  event  in  the  village. 
Business  of  all  kinds  was  suspended,  and  all 
the  people  united  in  making  of  the  day  a 
solemn  patriotic  festival.  Mr.  Morton  preached 
the  funeral  sermon. 

"  Oh,  talk  about  the  country,"  sobbed  Grace 
when  he  asked  her  if  there  was  anything  in 
particular  she  would  like  him  to  speak  of. 

"  For  pity's  sake  don't  let  me  feel  sorry  now 
that  I  gave  him  up  for  the  Union.  Don't  leave 
me  now  to  think  it  would  have  been  better  if 
I  had  not  let  him  go." 

So  he  preached  of  the  country,  as  ministers 
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sometimes  did  preach  in  those  days,  making  it 
very  plain  that  in  a  righteous  cause  men  did 
well  to  die  for  their  native  land  and  their 
women  did  well  to  give  them  up.  Expound- 
in  g  the  lofty  wisdom  of  self-sacrifice,  he  showed 
how  truly  it  was  said  that  "whosoever  will 
save  his  life  shall  lose  it :  and  whosoever  will 
lose  his  life  .  .  .  shall  find  it,"  and  how  none 
make  such  rich  profit  out  of  their  lives  as  the 
heroes  who  seem  to  throw  them  away. 

They  had  come,  he  told  the  assembled  peo- 
ple, to  mourn  no  misadventure,  no  misfortune ; 
this  dead  soldier  was  not  pitiable.  He  was  no 
victim  of  a  tear-compelling  fate.  No  broken 
shaft  typified  his  career.  He  was  rather  one 
who  had  done  well  for  himself,  a  wise  young 
merchant  of  his  blood,  who  having  seen  a  way 
to  barter  his  life  at  incredible  advantage,  at  no 
less  a  rate  indeed  than  a  man's  for  a  nation's, 
had  not  let  slip  so  great  an  opportunity. 

So  he  went  on,  still  likening  the  life  of  a  man 
to  the  wares  of  a  shopkeeper,  worth  to  him 
only  what  they  can  be  sold  for  and  a  loss  if 
overkept,  till  those  who  listened  began  to  grow 
ill  at  ease  in  presence  of  that  flag-draped  cof- 
fin, and  were  vaguely  troubled  because  they  still 
lived. 

Then  he  spoke  of  those  who  had  been  be- 
reaved. This  soldier,  he  said,  like  his  comrades, 
had  staked  for  his  country  not  only  his  own 
life  but  the  earthly  happiness  of  others  also, 
having  been  fully  empowered  by  them  to  do 
so.  Some  had  staked  with  their  own  lives  the 
happiness  of  parents,  some  that  of  wives  and 
children,  others  maybe  the  hopes  of  maidens 
pledged  to  them.  In  offering  up  their  lives  to 
their  country  they  had  laid  with  them  upon  the 
altar  these  other  lives  which  were  bound  up 
with  theirs,  and  the  same  fire  of  sacrifice  had 
consumed  them  both.  A  few  days  before  in 
the  storm  of  battle  those  who  had  gone  forth 
had  fulfilled  their  share  of  the  joint  sacrifice. 
In  a  thousand  homes,  with  tears  and  the 
anguish  of  breaking  hearts,  those  who  had  sent 
them  forth  were  that  day  fulfilling  theirs.  Let 
them  now  in  their  extremity  seek  support  in 
the  same  spirit  of  patriotic  devotion  which  had 


upheld  their  heroes  in  the  hour  of  death.  As 
they  had  been  lifted  above  fear  by  the  thought 
that  it  was  for  their  country  they  were  dying, 
not  less  should  those  who  mourned  them  find 
in  spiration  in  remembering  it  was  for  the  nation's 
sake  that  their  tears  were  shed  and  for  the 
country  that  their  hearts  were  broken.  It  had 
been  appointed  that  half  in  blood  of  men  and 
half  in  women's  tears  the  ransom  of  the  people 
should  be  paid,  so  that  their  sorrow  was  not 
in  vain,  but  for  the  healing  of  the  nation. 

It  behooved  these  therefore  to  prove  worthy 
of  their  high  calling  of  martyrdom,  and  while 
they  must  needs  weep,  not  to  weep  as  other 
women  wept,  with  hearts  bowed  down,  but 
rather  with  uplifted  faces,  adopting  and  ratify- 
ing, though  it  might  be  with  breaking  hearts, 
this  exchange  they  had  made  of  earthly  hap- 
piness for  the  life  of  their  native  land.  So 
should  they  honor  those  they  mourned,  and  be 
joined  with  them  not  only  in  sacrifice  but  in 
the  spirit  of  sacrifice. 

So  it  was  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  this 
stricken  girl  before  him  that  the  minister  talked 
of  the  country,  and  to  such  purpose  was  it  that 
the  piteous  thing  she  had  dreaded,  the  feeling, 
now  when  it  was  forever  too  late,  that  it  would 
have  been  better  if  she  had  kept  her  lover 
back,  found  no  place  in  her  heart.  There  was, 
indeed,  had  she  known  it,  no  danger  at  all 
that  she  would  be  left  to  endure  that,  so  long 
as  she  dreaded  it,  for  the  only  prayer  that 
never  is  unanswered  is  the  prayer  to  be  lifted 
above  self.  So  to  pray  and  so  to  wish  is  but  to 
cease  to  resist  the  divine  gravitations  ever  pull- 
ing at  the  soul.  As  the  minister  discoursed 
of  the  mystic  gain  of  self-sacrifice,  the  mystery 
of  which  he  spoke  was  fulfilled  in  her  heart. 
She  appeared  to  stand  in  some  place  overarch- 
ing life  and  death,  and  there  was  made  par- 
taker of  an  exultation  whereof  if  religion  and 
philosophy  might  but  catch  and  hold  the 
secret  their  ancient  quest  were  over. 

Gazing  through  streaming  eyes  upon  the 
coffin  of  her  lover,  she  was  able  freely  to  con- 
sent to  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  life  which  he 
had  made  in  giving  up  his  own. 

Edward  Bellamy. 
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Did  Lincoln  Say  It? 

New  Orleans  the  place.  Sometime 
in  the  year  1831  the  time.  The  .slave 
mart  the  scene.  Three-or  four- 
men  from  Illinois  the  actors:  Denton 
Offutt,  John  Johnston,  Abraham 
Lincoln-and  John  Hanks?  The  ex- 
hibition and  auctioning  of  slaves  the 
action.  And  the  speech  is:  "If  I 
ever  get  a  chance  to  hit  that  thing, 
I'll  hit  it  hard,"  spoken  by  Lincoln, 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  "with  quiv- 
ering lips  and  choking  voice."  The 
Lincoln  day  proclamation  of  Gov. 
Fuller  cites  the  expression. 

Did  Lincoln  utter  those  words?  He 
spent  a  month  in  New  Orleans  at 
the  time,  and  he  visited  the  slave 
market.  But  the  one  authority  for 
the  words  in  question  is  John  Hanks, 
who  talked  freely  about  it  years 
after.  In  the  opinion  of  such  an 
authority  as  Charnwood  "the  youth 
probably  did  not  express  his  indigna- 
tion in  these  prophetic  words."  In 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Barton,  who  has 
made  such  minute  examination  of 
Lincoln  sources  as  Charnwood  never 
has  done,  Lincoln  may  have  uttered 
the  famous  sentence,  and  there  is 
nothing  Inherently  incredible  in  the 
story. 

But  there  is  one  fact  that  under- 
mines the  foundation  to  some  extent 
on  which  the  story  rests.  John  Hanks 
was  not  in  New  Orleans  on  the  occa- 
sion in  question.     He  voyaged  down 
river  only  as  far  as  Bt.  Louis.  There 
had  been  delays,  and  Hanks  as  a 
man  with  a  family  thought  it  prudent 
to  return  home  from  St.  Louis.  Lin- 
coln himself  tells  about  it  in  a  bit 
of  autobiography  which  he  prepared 
In  I860.  However,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  Hanks  might  have  heard  Lin- 
coln speak  of  the  matter,  and  in  his 
statement  of  later  years  Hanks  said: 
"I  have  heard  Lincoln  say  often"  that 
It  was  on  that  trip  that  he  formed 
his  opinion  on  slavery.    The  simple 
fact  Is  that  we  do  not  know  whether 
Lincoln  uttered  the  well  known  words 
i  or  not. 

i    But  we  do  have  excellent  evidence 
!  as   to   Lincoln's   early   reactions  to 
;  slavery.    In  a  letter  of  his  mature 
:  manhood  written  to  his  old  and  dear 
friend  Joshua  Speed,  Lincoln  referred 
to  a  trip  made  by  himself  and  Speed 
by  steamboat  to  St.  Louis  in  1841, 
when  the  future  Emancipator  was 
thirty-two  years,  old.    In  that  letter 
Lincoln  wrote  the  words,  not  so  wel 
known  but  extremely  significant,  that 
on  board  were  "ten  or  a  dozen  slaves 
shackled  with  irons.    The  sight  was 
a  continual  torment  to  me    .   .  • 
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LINCOLN  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 


Abraham  Lincoln  never  went  abroad.  He  did  go  into 
Canada  on  one  occasion,  and  had  a  considerable  amount  of 
controversy  about  Mexico,  but  it  was  New  Orleans  which 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  visualize  a  typical  foreign 
city. 

Even  before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  New  Or- 
leans, he  must  have  heard  much  about  it  from  his  father 
who  made  one  trip  there  in  1806  and  possibly  others 
earlier  than  that.  Thomas  Lincoln  would  not  fail  to  recall 
the  story  of  flatboat  navigation  on  the  Ohio  before  the 
steamboats  were  available  for  transportation  back  up  the 
river. 

Thomas  Lincoln's  own  memories  of  these  eventful  days 
would  be  quickened  by  his  removal  to  Indiana  in  1816, 
when  he  settled  but  a  few  miles  back  from  the  Ohio  River 
and  continued  to  live  there  for  fourteen  years.  Supple- 
menting Abraham's  father's  stories,  would  be  the  remin- 
iscences of  the  many  men  along  the  Ohio  whom  the  youth 
met  after  he  went  to  work  on  the  river  as  a  ferry-man. 

It  was,  however,  Abraham  Lincoln's  own  visits  to  the 
city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  which  were  remem- 
bered over  a  greater  period  of  time.  That  these  two 
visits  made  a  deep  impression  upon  Lincoln  is  evident 
from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Alexander  Stevenson  on 
July  9,  1860,  nearly  thirty  years  after  his  last  trip  to  the 
city.  The  statement  recalling  New  Orleans  follows: 

"When  I  was  a  boy  I  went  to  New  Orleans  on  a  flatboat 
and  there  I  saw  slavery  and  slave  markets  as  I  have  never 
seen  them  in  Kentucky  and  I  heard  worse  of  the  Red 
River  plantations." 

An  observing  youth  of  nineteen,  however,  would  see 
more  than  the  slave  markets,  and  we  are  fortunate  in 
having  preserved  some  of  the  reminiscences  of  one  who 
visited  the  city  the  same  summer  Lincoln  was  there. 

A  certain  Col.  Baillie,  one-time  member  of  the  English 
Parliament,  visited  America,  and  his  itinerary  in  this 
country  took  him  from  Washington  to  Vera  Cruz  by  the 
way  of  the  Ohio  River.  He  gives  this  description  of  New 
Orleans  as  he  saw  it  in  1828: 

"New  Orleans  is  built  very  like  an  old  French  provincial 
town;  the  same  narrow  streets,  old  fashioned  houses  and 
lamps  suspended  by  a  chain  across  the  road.  Many  of 
the  houses,  however,  are  picturesque,  with  their  large  pro- 
jecting roofs  and  painted  sides  and  windows.  .  .  .  The 
population  including  blacks  is  upwards  to  40,000  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  still  French,  or  speak  only  that 
language.  The  whole  place  has  quite  the  air  of  a  French 
town. 

"There  are  2  Catholic  churches  and  one  Presbyterian 
church  for  the  whole  population.  I  should  suppose  that 
New  Orleans  like  the  small  town  of  Natchez  is  not  famous 
for  its  morality  or  religious  feeling.  Those  who  come  here 
on  account  of  trade  think  only  of  making  money  as  fast 
as  they  can,  and  trouble  themselves  little  about  other 
matters." 

"There  is  a  public  ball  here  2  or  3  times  a  week,  which 
includes  all  of  the  colored  ladies  of  the  place  known  by  the 
name  of  quadroons.  Many  I  have  seen  are  really  very 


beautiful  girls;  their  blood  is  a  mixture  of  Indian,  African 
and  French.  I  see  many  of  the  Indians  in  town  every  day. 
There  was  a  play  Sunday  evening  at  the  French  theatre. 
Sunday  is  one  of  the  regular  days  of  performance. 

"I  observed  in  walking  through  the  streets  several 
large  rooms  fitted  out  as  slave  markets  and  generally 
filled  with  unhappy  blacks  dressed  up  for  the  occasion. 
The  men  and  women  are  ranged  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
apartment  where  they  may  traffic  for  human  beings  with 
the  same  indifference  as  purchasing  a  horse.  New  Orleans, 
I  conclude,  is  a  good  market  for  this  kind  of  human  stock." 

Col.  Baillie  was  not  very  favorably  impressed  with  the 
climate,  as  he  was  there  at  a  very  disagreeable  season  of 
the  year;  but,  since  Lincoln  was  in  New  Orleans  about  the 
same  time,  the  colonel's  reactions  are  of  interest. 

He  wrote:  "I  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  unhealthy, 
deadly  situation  than  New  Orleans  during  the  last  of  the 
summer  .  .  .  bogs,  swamps,  morasses  in  every  direction 
which  they  do  not  attempt  to  drain.  Mosquitoes  of  course 
are  abundant,  even  now  they  swarm  in  as  bad  as  in  the 
worse  places  in  the  West  Indies." 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  recently  acquired 
a  very  interesting  letter  by  Simon  Cameron,  Lincoln's  first 
Secretary  of  War,  which  throws  further  light  on  New 
Orleans  as  Lincoln  saw  it.  It  was  written  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Dr.  Sheldon  Potter  of  Philadelphia  on  December 
20,  1831.  This  was  the  same  year  as  Lincoln's  second 
visit  to  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Cameron  gives  his  reactions  to  the  city  and  allows 
us  to  see  it  as  Lincoln  saw  it,  through  a  few  lines  in  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Potter.  He  says: 

"I  like  the  city  (New  Orleans)  exceedingly,  the  people 
are  kind  and  hospitable  and  the  place  itself  will  some  day 
be  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  Union.  The  shipping  now 
along  the  wharves  far  exceeds  that  of  Philadelphia.  Ves- 
sels are  now  waiting  in  port  for  cotton  and  sugar,  the 
latter  is  scarce  and  of  course  rising  in  price  in  conse- 
quence of  the  early  rains  and  frost  injury  to  the  cane. 

"Everybody  makes  money  here.  Raw  materials  are  all 
cheap  and  labor  of  every  kind  dear.  The  whole  western 
world  must  come  here  and  they  do  come  and  leave  their 
money  which  is  generally  picked  up  by  Yankees  but  they 
are  clever  Yankees. 

"Next  Saturday  I  shall  go  to  a  masquerade  if  I  have 
time.  On  Sunday  perhaps  to  the  French  Theatre.  All 
matters  of  pleasure  are  attended  to  on  Sunday  and  many 
of  the  stores  are  open  on  that  day." 

Cameron's  reaction  towards  the  climate  was  much  dif- 
ferent, however,  from  that  of  Col.  Baillie,  as  indicated  by 
this  complimentary  paragraph  in  his  letter: 

"I  think  this  as  healthy  as  any  place  along  the  Susque- 
hanna. In  the  winter,  it  is  healthy  as  any  place  in  the 
world.  I  never  was  more  healthy  in  my  life." 

While  it  may  be  accepted  that  the  deepest  impression 
left  on  Lincoln  by  his  two  visits  to  New  Orleans  was  the 
witnessing  of  slaves  sold  over  the  auction  block,  it  is  also 
quite  certain  that  economic  and  civic  affairs  in  the  city 
claimed  his  interest. 

When  the  difficult  adjustments  with  respect  to  New 
Orleans  were  made  necessary  during  the  Civil  War,  we 
are  sure  that  the  Chief  Executive  was  greatly  aided  in  the 
solution  of  many  problems  by  his  having  on  two  occasions 
been  in  the  city  for  short  periods. 
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New  Orleans  Family  Will  Display 
Lincoln  Memento  on  His  Birthday 


A  gold  and  silver  medal  which  was  I 
presented  by  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
a  little  girl  in  hoop  skirts  away 
back  in  the  year  1861  is  still  the 
prized  possession  of  a  New  Orleans 
f  Q,mily . 

On  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday 
Wednesday,  Edward  W.  McKenna 
and  his  mother,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Mc- 
Kenna, will  take  the  medal  out  ol 
safekeeping  and  show  it  proudly 
to  their  friends.  It's  a  yearly  custom. 
The  little  girl  who  received  the 
medal  was  Mr.  McKenna's  grand- 
mother. ,  . 

In  1861  Mr.  McKenna's  grand- 
mother was  7  years  old.  Her  name 
was  Sarah  Catherine  Ford.  When 
her  father,  Captain  John  A.  Ford, 
an  officer  in  the  Union  army,  went 
to  pay  an  official  visit  to  President 
Lincoln,  he  took  his  small  daugh- 
ter with  him.  i 


While  her  father  talked  business. 
Sarah  sat  on  the  president's  knee 
and  pulled  his  whiskers.  Then  sh« 
spied  "Abe's"  legs. 

"Mr.  Lincoln,  you  have  the  long- 
est legs  I  ever  saw,"  Sarah  said. 

The  president  thought  that  wai 
very  funny.  "Miss  Sarah,"  he  said, 
"I  think  you  deserve  a  medal." 

A  few  days  later  a  package  arrived 
for  the  little  girl.  Opening  it  she 
found  the  promised  medal.  It  is  of 
silver  and  is  shaped  like  a  malteae 
cross  with  a  $20  gold  piece  in  the 
center.  On  the  cross  is  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Presented  to  Sarah  C.  Ford 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  president  ol 
the  United  States  on  24  of  April, 
1861."  .  ,  . 

Sarah  McKenna  left  the  medal  to 
her  son,  the  late  C.  J.  McKenna. 
Upon  his  death  it  passed  into  the 
custody  of  his  widow  and  his  son, 
Edward. 
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May  12,  1936 


Mb*       L».  Hammond 
3930  Perriar  Street 
Hew  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Bear  Mrs*  Hammond* 

I  irish  to  thank  yon  very  ranch  for  the  very 
interesting  letter  which  you  have  written  and  also  cony 
of  the  letter  written  hy  Mr.  .Jonas  to  his  mother  which 
is  interesting:  indeed* 

I  wish  I  might  have  had  the  privilege  of 
calling  on  yon  and  talking  with  you  more  fully  aheut 
the  Lincoln  Illinois  days  as  X  em  sure  your  reminiscences 
would  be  very  interesting  indeed. as  told  to  you  "by  your 
father. 

We  appreciate  your  letter  and  trust  you  may 
enjoy  receiving  Lincoln  Lore  from  time  to  time. 

Verv  tralyyours 


LAWiLH 


Director 
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ANDRE  CAJUN 


New  Orleans  in  1861 

In  1861  we  find  New  Orleans  in  good  shape  financially.  Her 
river  trade  was  at  its  best,  her  foreign  trade  growing.  Her  mer- 
chants rubbed  their  hands  together  in  deep  satisfaction,  the  Negroes 
along  the  riverfront  were  singing  merrily.  The  prostitutes  pur- 
chased land  a  block  west  of  the  French  Quarter  and  founded  New 
Orleans  notorious  red  light  districts.  There  they  built  elaborate 
homes  with  walls  and  floors  of  mirrors,  and  scoured  the  South  for 
young  beautiful  yellow  girls.  Many  white  men  have  made  small 
fortunes  keeping  these  houses  supplied  with  such  girls,  for  in  this 
life  a  girl  ages  quickly.    At  twenty  she  is  considered  an  old  woman. 

Money  was  plentiful,  prices  high,  still  New  Orleans  felt  secure 
to  the  extent  that  her  people  refused  to  comment  on  the  black  talk. 
Although  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  on  a  Republican  ticket,  was 
he  not  Democratic  at  heart?  So  strong  was  their  belief  in  this  the 
natives  claimed  that  with  Lincoln  as  president  there  would  be  no  / 
civil  war. 

As  to  how  Lincoln  felt  upon  the  question  of  slavery,  New  Or- 
leans knew.  Tradition  tells  us  in  1831  young  Lincoln  came  down  the 
Mississippi  river  on  a  flatboat.  Due  to  the  horrible  stories  he  had 
heard  of  New  Orleans'  riverfront,  Lincoln  and  his  party  chose  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  to  land.  Here  the  slaves  of  John  McDonogh, 
a  wealthy  plantation  owner  and  money  lender,  came  to  the  river. 
Lincoln  slept  on  the  flatboat  with  two  others  of  the  party.  A  few 
nights  after  his  arrival  Lincoln  was  awakened  by  a  noise.  Taking 
a  club  he  chased  the  prowlers  into  the  river.  The  following  morn- 
ing Lincoln  set  out  to  learn  who  his  callers  of  the  previous  night 
were,  and  discovered  they  were  Negroes  and  the  property  of  John 
\McDonogh.  Lincoln  reported  the  incident  to  McDonogh,  who  want- 
ted  to  whip  the  Negroes.  To  this  Lincoln  would  not  listen  and  sug- 
gested that  they  be  made  to  work  all  day  on  an  empty  stomach. 
This,  he  believed,  would  be  better  punishment  and  would  not  hurt 
them,  as  he  had  worked  many  days  without  food. 
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During  the  course  of  conversation,  McDonogh  asked  Lincoln  if 
he  had  ever  seen  Negroes  sold  at  public  auction.  When  he  answered 
in  the  negative,  McDonogh  invited  him  to  attend  a  sale  m  the  after- 
noon at  628  Royal  street.  Among  the  Negroes  to  be  sold,  McDonogh 
had  a  yellow  girl  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  She  was  placed  upon 
the  block  and  the  auctioneer  eulogized  her  qualities  of  beauty,  form, 
etc.  The  afternoon  was  hot,  the  sale  not  so  well  attended  and  bidding 
was  slow.  Much  slower  than  McDonogh  thought  it  should  be.  To 
make  the  sale  more  interesting,  McDonogh  stepped  up  to  the  block 
and  jerked  the  girl's  dress  off,  leaving  her  nude  and  crying. 

//  Lincoln,  as  the  story  goes,  gritted  his  teeth  and  with  a  well 
U  directed  blow  floored  McDonogh,  walked  out  of  the  auction  room 
^and  never  again  returned  to  New  Orleans. 

Accordingly,  it  is  said,  New  Orleans  knew  how  Lincoln  felt 
about  slavery,  yet  believed  that  with  him  as  their  leader  there  would 
be  no  civil  war.  So  strong  was  this  belief,  plans  were  made  for 
the  celebration  of  his  inauguration.  Money  for  parades  and  other 
entertainments,  as  usual,  was  furnished  by  gamblers,  saloon  keep- 
ers, bartenders,  hack  drivers,  prostitutes  and  pimps. 

Back  of  town,  in  the  old  Congo  Square,  a  beautiful  yellow  girl 
and  voodoo  queen,  was  holding  a  riotous  voodoo  ceremony  in  honor 
of  Lincoln.  Indians,  Negroes,  half-breeds,  and  the  poor  whites  were 
eating,  drinking  and  shouting,  "Long  live  Honest  Abe!"  while  the 
yellow  girls  did  the  Bamboula  dance.  Because  of  the  importance 
of  the  occasion,  these  girls  danced  nude  except  for  the  palmetto 
frond  they  carried  in  each  hand.  Marie  Laveau,  on  her  throne  of 
fig  leaves  (fig  leaves  is  the  emblem  of  purity  in  voodooism), 
canopied  with  palmetto  fronds  dyed  various  colors.  She  clothed  in 
a  silk  loin  cloth,  had  around  her  nude  waist  an  entwined  ten-foot 
snake— the  South  American  boa  constrictor,  alive,  but  in  a  stupor. 
Her  giant  black  Negro  body  guard,  Okie  Pokie,  who  was  always 
near,  had  for  two  hours  preceding  the  ceremony,  burned  the  leaves 
of  the  marahuana  plant  in  the  reptile's  cage,  deadening  its  powers 
of  constriction.  The  people,  wild  in  their  enthuisiasm,  danced  like 
madmen  around  her,  while  she  prophesied  that  1861  was  going  to  be 
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a  great  year.  Abraham  Lincoln  would  be  a  friend  to  white  as  well 
as  the  black,  and  if  all  was  left  to  him  there  would  be  no  war. 

These  ignnorant  people  believed  that  beautiful  yellow  witch 
despite  the  fact  that  Louisiana  had  already  seceded  from  the  Union, 
the  governor  of  Alabama  had  seized  the  federal  arsenal  at  Mount 
Vernon  near  Mobile,  and  the  governor  of  Georgia  had  seized  the 
forts  of  Pulaski  and  Jackson  near  Savannah.  How  wrong  the  voo- 
doo queen  and  the  people  of  New  Orleans  were,  accepted  history 
tells  us. 

Civil  war  came.  Abraham  Lincoln  freed  the  Negroes  and  his 
Union  army  shot  down  the  poor  whites.  New  Orleans  declared  that 
she  would  have  no  part  in  the  impending  war  as  she  was  Southern 
only  in  location  and  had  become  the  property  of  the  United  States 
through  no  choice  of  her  own.  She  was  in  existence  when  those 
Yankee  states  were  British  colonies;  she  would  join  with  the 
state  of  Louisiana  and  set  up  an  independent  government.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  doctrine,  she  joined  the  state  of  Louisiana  in 
choosing  a  flag,  hoisted  it  to  the  world  as  an  independent  state 
and  prepared  herself  for  big  business  in  the  role  of  the  banker. 

The  City  Care  Forgot 

In  the  spring  of  1861  General  Beauregard  took  Fort  Sumpter, 
President  Lincoln  called  for  volunteers  and  the  war  between  the 
states  was  on.  On  for  what?  asked  many  New  Orleans  people.  For 
what  are  they  fighting  and  what  is  to  be  gained?  It  cannot  be 
war  because  of  the  Negroes!  there  must  be  some  other  cause.  What- 
ever the  cause  we  will  have  no  part  in  it.  This  is  what  one  class 
thought.  Another  class,  the  bankers,  brokers  and  importers,  thought 
otherwise,  for  they  could  see  vast  fortunes  to  be  made  out  of  war. 
All  that  was  necessary  was  for  New  Orleans  to  remain  neutral  and 
they  could  reap  the  harvest  greed  had  sown. 

Finance  ruled  then  as  it  does  today.  Events  turned  as  the 
latter  class  desired  and  New  Orleans  became  the  world's  busiest 
port.    Men,  old  and  young,  came  to  New  Orleans  from  all  directions 
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JOHN  TOURO  TO  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  JANUARY  7,  1865: 
NEW  ORLEANS  UNDER  THE  "BEAST"  AND  BANKS 
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A  Newly  Acquired  Letter  to  Lincoln 

Washington  City, 
January  7th,  1865. 

To  His  Excellency 

Abraham  Lincoln, 

President  of  the  United  States, 

Sir: 

Various  loyal  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  La,  feeling 
themselves  agrieved  by  the  action  of  the  military  authori- 
ties at  that  point,  have  delegated  me  to  lay  their  cause 
of  complaint  before  your  Excellency,  and  ask  from  you 
such  relief  as  your  wisdom,  and  sense  of  justice,  may 
deem  proper  to  extend  to  them. 

The  parties  who  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
loyal  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  having  taken  the 
required  oath  under  the  Am- 
nesty proclamation,  issued  by 
you,  and  which  fact,  pursuant 
to  your  proclamation,  if  their 
status  as  to  loyalty  is  satisfac- 
torily established,  relieves  them 
from  the  effects  of  all  military 
orders  affecting  their  rights  as 
loyal  citizens,  and  more  par- 
ticularly, when  by  your  procla- 
mation of  January  1st,  1863, 
you  declare  the  City  of  New 
Orleans,  and  the  Parish  of  Or- 
leans, as  not  in  a  state  of  re- 
bellion! 

The  cause  of  complaint  of 
those  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  is  as  follows: 

After  the  occupation  of  the 
City  of  New  Orleans,  by  Genl 
B.  F.  Butler,  he,  by  order  No. 
55,  dated  August  4,  1862,  made 
an  assessment  upon  certain  of 
the  citizens  of  that  place  who  it 
was  alleged  had  subscribed  to 
the  "Committee  of  Safety",  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Rebel 
cause,  and  required  them  to  pay 
the  full  amount  in  quarterly  in- 
stallments, and  which  fund  was 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor  of  that  City,  See 
exhibit  No.  1,  Pages  17,  and  18. 

Agreeably  to  that  order,  the 
parties  duly  paid  three  install- 
ments, the  last  pursuant  to 
order  No.  lUh,  of  date  October 
3rd,  186U,  by  command  of  Major 
Genl  Hurlburt,  herewith  sub- 
mitted, marked  No.  2:  The 
parties  were  without  remedy, 
being  compelled  to  pay  the  same 
within  24  hours  from  the  recipt 
[sic]  of  order,  or  else  subjected 
to  imprisonment,  and  seizure  of 
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Amur/  & 

U'u 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

John  Touro's  letter  to  Abraham  Lincoln  is  written 
on  the  front  and  back  of  two  ruled  pages.  A  third 
page  is  blank  on  the  front  but  bears  on  the  back 
the  remarks,  "Papers  submitted  By  John  Touro, 
of  New  Orleans  La.  Praying  that  order  No.  55 
issued  by  Gen'l  B.  F.  Butler,  may  be  rescinded." 
Below  this  appears  an  apparently  forged  Lincoln 
endorsement. 


their  property!  This  installment  was  paid,  but  under 
protest,  the  parties  alleging  with  great  force  that  they 
were  in  fact  and  in  law  relieved  from  the  effect  of  the 
order  of  Genl  Butler,  No.  55,  by  your  amnesty  procla- 
mation, and  by  their  conforming  to  its  provisions  by 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed,  by  recognizing 
the  supremacy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  conforming  to  all  the  laws  thereof! 

The  object  of  that  proclamation  was  to  induce  parties 
to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  when  they  have  done 
so,  and  are  living  in  a  section  declared  by  you  not  to  be 
in  rebellion,  justice  demands  that  they  should  not  be  held 
responsible  for  past  offences  after  their  pardon  has  been 
fully  granted  by  you. 

They  therefore  ask  as  loyal  citizens  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  that,  they  may  be  relieved 
from  the  oppressiveness  of  this 
order,  and  that  the  last  install- 
ment paid  by  them  which  was 
after  the  date  of  your  amnesty 
proclamation,  and  their  taking 
the  required  oath,  and  establish- 
ing their  loyalty,  be  refunded  to 
them  by  the  proper  authorities, 
upon  satisfactory  evidence  es- 
tablishing their  loyalty,  and  that 
order  No.  55,  so  far  as  the 
fourth,  and  last  installment  is 
concerned,  may  be  rescinded! 

Your  petitioners  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  intent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  oppress  them,  by 
receiving,  and  considering  them 
as  loyal  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  at  the  same  time 
punish  them  as  enemies,  which 
is  in  fact  the  effect  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  order  of  Genl 
Butler. 

I  present  for  your  considera- 
tion the  petition  of  E.  Giquel, 
one  of  the  parties  in  interest, 
see  No.  3,  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  which  will  fully 
show  the  facts  of  the  case  pre- 
sented for  your  consideration. 

Feeling  satisfied  that  your 
Excellency  desires  to  do  ample 
justice  to  all  parties,  I  submit 
the  cause  of  my  friends  to  your 
determination,  with  every  assur- 
ance that  you  will  extend  to 
them  the  relief  which  in  justice, 
and  in  law,  they  are  entitled  to. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
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Your  very  Obdt  Servt, 

John  Touro 

of  New  Orleans 
at  Willards  Hotel 
Washington  City 
D.  C. 
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LINCOLN  LORE 


New  Orleans  under  Federal  Control 

On  May  1,  1862,  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  assumed 
control  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  In  his  auto- 
biography, entitled  simply  Butler's  Book,  the  former 
Democratic  politician  from  Massachusetts  who,  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Charleston  convention  in  1860,  had  voted 
fifty-seven  times  for  Jefferson  Davis  to  be  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  president,  explained  the  situation  he 
occupied  in  a  city  removed  by  federal  forces  from  Jeffer- 
son Davis's  Confederate  domain:  "Having  supreme 
power,  I  used  it  in  the  manner  I  have  set  forth." 

Butler  took  his  job  seriously,  attempting  not  only  to 
maintain  the  city's  functions  in  some  minimal  way  until 
Louisiana  assumed  more  normal  relations  with  the 
United  States  but  also  to  improve  the  city.  The  New 
Englander  was  appalled  at  the  conditions  in  the  South- 
ern city.  Touring  New  Orleans  with  his  wife  early  in 
May,  Butler  "came  upon  the  'basin,'  a  broad  opening  or 
pond  for  the  reception  of  canal  boats."  Butler's  Book 
describes  the  experience  this  way: 

As  we  approached  the  "basin,"  the  air  seemed  filled 
with  the  most  noxious  and  offensive  stenches  possible, 
— so  noxious  as  almost  to  take  away  the  power  of 
breathing.   The  whole  surface  of  the  canal  and  the 
pond  was  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  green  veg- 
etable scum,  variegated  with  dead  cats  and  dogs  or 
the  remains  of  dead  mules  on  the  banking.   The  sun 
shone  excessively  hot,  and  the  thermometer  might  have 
been  120°.    We  turned  to  the  right  and  went  down 
along  the  canal  as  far  as  Lake  Pontchartrain,  finding 
it  all  in  the  same  condition  until  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  lake.  We  drove  back  by  a  very  different  route. 
Butler   summoned   the   city   superintendent   of  streets 
and  canals  and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  with  the 
canal. 

"Nothing,  that  I  know  of,  General." 

"Have  you  been  up  lately  to  the  head  of  it?" 

"Yes;  there  yesterday." 

"Didn't  you  observe  anything  special  when  you  were 
there?" 

"No,  General." 

"Not  an  enormous  stink?" 

"No  more  than  usual,  General;  no  more  than  there 
always  is." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  canal  always  looks 
and  stinks  like  that?" 

"In  hot  weather,  General." 

"When  was  it  cleaned  out  last?" 

"Never,  to  my  knowledge,  General." 

"Well,  it  must  be  cleaned  out  at  once,  and  that 
nuisance  abated." 

"I  cannot  do  it,  General." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  don't  know  how." 

"Very  well,  your  services  are  no  longer  required  by 

the  government  for  the  city.  I  will  find  somebody  who 

does  know  how.  Good-morning,  sir." 
Fearing  that  the  Confederates  were  "relying  largely 
upon  the  yellow  fever  to  clear  out  the  Northern  troops," 
Butler  obtained  a  history  of  the  yellow  fever  epidemic 
that  struck  New  Orleans  in  1853,  he  found  a  map  shaded 
to  indicate  the  areas  of  the  city  heaviest  hit  by  the  epi- 
demic, and  he  inspected  those  areas.  "I  thought  I  de- 
tected why  it  raged  in  those  spots,"  said  Butler,  "they 
were  simply  astonishingly  filthy  with  rotting  matter." 

Butler  instituted  a  program  to  fight  the  fever.  First, 
he  established  "a  very  strict  quarantine,"  stopping  ves- 
sels entering  the  port  for  inspection  by  a  health  officer. 
Any  ship  found  with  sickness  on  board  was  required  to 
stay  away  for  forty  days  and  then  undergo  reinspection. 
No  ship  coming  from  a  port  where  yellow  fever  was 
raging  was  allowed  to  come  in  for  forty  days. 

The  second  part  of  his  program  was  more  ingenious, 
it  being  the  solution  to  two  problems  at  once.  Butler 
explained  the  second  prong  of  his  attack  this  way: 

New  Orleans,  June  4,  3  862. 
To  the  Military  Commandant  and  City  Council  of 

New  Orleans: 

General  Shepley  and  Gentlemen: — Painful  necessity 


compels  some  action  in  relation  to  the  unemployed  and 
starving  poor  of  New  Orleans.  Men  willing  to  labor 
cannot  get  work  by  which  to  support  themselves  and 
families,  and  are  suffering  for  food. 

Because  of  the  sins  of  their  betrayers,  a  worse  than 
the  primal  curse  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  them:  "In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread  until  thou 
return  unto  the  ground." 

The  condition  of  the  streets  of  the  city  calls  for  the 
promptest  action  for  a  greater  cleanliness  and  more 
perfect  sanitary  preparations. 

To  relieve,  as  far  as  I  may  be  able  to  do,  both  diffi- 
culties, I  propose  to  the  city  government  as  follows: 

.  .  .  The  city  shall  employ  upon  the  streets,  squares, 
and  unoccupied  lands  in  the  city,  a  force  of  men,  with 
proper  implements,  and  under  competent  direction,  to 
the  number  of  two  thousand,  for  at  least  thirty  work- 
ing days,  in  putting  those  places  in  such  condition  as, 
with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  shall  insure  the  health 
as  well  of  the  citizens  as  of  the  troops. 

The  necessities  of  military  operations  will  detain  in 
the  city  a  larger  number  of  those  who  commonly  leave 
it  during  the  summer,  especially  women  and  children, 
than  are  usually  resident  here  during  the  hot  months. 
Their  health  must  be  cared  for  by  you;  I  will  care  for 
my  troops.    The  miasma  which  sickens  the  one  will 
harm  the  other.  The  epidemic  so  earnestly  prayed  for 
by  the  wicked  will  hardly  sweep  away  the  strong  man, 
although  he  may  be  armed,  and  leave  the  weaker 
woman  and  child  untouched. 
Thus  General  Butler  planned  his  clean-up  campaign  in 
New  Orleans  as  a  form  of  poverty  relief.  He  would  put 
men,  unable  to  find  work  in  this  commercial  city  brought 
to  stagnation  by  war  and  blockade,  on  public-works  jobs 
provided  by  the  government.  There  is  a  consistent  strand 
in  Butler's  otherwise  varied  career  leading  from  his 
serving  as  counsel  for  the  factory  girls  in  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts to  his  public-works  program  in  New  Orleans  and 
perhaps  even  to  his  later  association  with  the  Greenback 
party. 

"To  do  these  things  required  much  money,"  Butler 
pointed  out  needlessly.  "The  poor  had  to  be  fed,  the 
streets  had  to  be  cleaned,  the  protection  from  yellow 
fever  had  to  be  made  sure,  and  able-bodied,  idle  men  had 
to  have  employment  to  keep  them  from  mischief  and 
maintain  their  families.  There  was  power  enough  to  do 
all  this,  but  in  what  manner  could  it  be  paid?"  He  also 
had  to  find  funds  to  support  the  Charity  Hospital  and 
other  hospitals  in  the  city. 
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Benjamin  Franklin  Butler  (1818-1893),  though  he  came 
from  a  family  of  modest  economic  circumstances,  gradu- 
ated from  college  and  became  a  lawyer.  He  acquired 
considerable  wealth  through  his  law  practice,  but  he  was 
always  indentified  as  a  friend  of  labor  and  the  Catholic 
immigrants  in  his  home  State  of  Massachusetts.  Butler's 
rule  of  New  Orleans  was  but  one  in  a  series  of  contro- 
versial events  in  his  political  life,  which  saw  him  move 
from  the  Democratic  to  the  Republican  party  and  even- 
tually become  a  candidate  of  the  Greenback  party  before 
returning  to  Democratic  ranks  in  1879. 
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Butler's  solution — embodied  in  Order  No.  55  which  ulti- 
mately occasioned  the  letter  to  Lincoln  reprinted  in  this 
Lincoln  Lore — he  explained  this  way  in  Butler's  Book: 
I  had  the  documents  to  show  me  that  not  long  before 
we  came,  there  had  been  a  "city  defence  fund"  com- 
mittee organized  to  receive  subscriptions  and  issue 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  a  million  dollars  to  the  sub- 
scribers to  that  fund,  which  bonds  were  to  bear  quite 
a  rate  of  interest.  These  subscriptions  had  been  paid. 

A  large  portion  of  them  were  those  of  rich  foreign- 
born  men,  some  of  whom  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  United  States,  but  almost  all  of  whom  had 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Confederacy.  And 
there  was  another  class  of  citizens,  cotton  planters, 
who  had  issued  a  paper  advising  that  no  cotton  should 
be  brought  to  the  city  as  a  matter  of  merchandise. 

I  assumed  that  I  should  need  for  my  expenditure 
a  sum  between  $500,000  and  $700,000,  and  I  ordered 
that  an  assessment  equal  to  one  half  of  the  subscrip- 
tions to  the  "fund,"  and  a  sum  equal  to  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  of  the  offenders  of  the  other  class 
should  be  paid  to  my  financial  agent  forthwith,  with 
which  to  pay  for  this  work  that  had  been  and  was 
being  done.  I  held  that  these  men  had  made  the  ex- 
penditure necessary  and  therefore  these  men  should 
pay  for  it.  That  order,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  en- 
forced, and  it  is  also  needless  to  say,  was  the  cause 
of  protests  of  the  foreign  consuls  in  behalf  of  "neutral" 
forsworn  rebels. 
Butler  justified  his  means  of  funding  in  several  ways. 
One  justification  came  from  the  standpoint  of  retribu- 
tive justice:  "There  seemed  to  me  no  such  fit  subjects  for 
.  .  .  taxation  as  the  cotton  brokers  who  had  brought  the 
distress  upon  the  city,  by  thus  paralyzing  commerce,  and 
the  subscribers  to  this  loan,  who  had  money  to  invest  for 
purposes  of  war,  so  advertised  and  known  as  above  de- 
scribed."  It  had  been  unofficial  Confederate  diplomatic 
policy  to  bring  European  intervention  on  the  side  of  the 
South  by  cutting  off  Europe's  cotton  supplies,  forcing 
European  nations  to  end  the  Civil  War  in  order  to  re- 
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Nathaniel  Prentiss  Banks  (1816-1894)  was,  like  Benja- 
min Butler,  a  one-time  Massachusetts  Democrat,  and  not 
a  professional  soldier.  He  succeeded  Butler  as  commander 
in  New  Orleans  in  December,  1862,  and  at  first  initiated 
a  policy  apparently  meant  to  be  more  moderate  than 
Butler's.  After  a  brief  period  Banks  returned  to  Butler's 
policies,  including  taxation  of  supporters  of  the  Con- 
federacy to  provide  relief  for  the  poor  of  the  city.  In 
1864,  Banks  initiated  elections  for  Louisiana  State  offices 
and  for  a  constitutional  convention  and  lobbied  unsuc- 
cessfully in  Washington  for  acceptance  of  this  govern- 
ment as  the  legal  government  of  Louisiana.  Unlike  Butler, 
Banks  went  from  the  Democratic  party  to  the  Republican 
party  via  the  anti-Catholic  and  anti-foreign  Know-Noth- 
ing  or  American  party.  Like  Butler,  Banks  would  even- 
tually return  to  Democratic  ranks. 


store  the  flow  of  "King  Cotton"  to  their  textile  mills. 
The  cotton  factors  were  thus  aiding  the  cause  of  South- 
ern independence  by  requesting  that  planters  not  bring 
their  cotton  to  the  city  for  export  to  Europe.  This  also 
served  to  paralyze  trade  and  induce  the  economic  depres- 
sion in  the  city  Butler  was  attempting  to  relieve. 

To  the  protests  of  foreign  ministers  that  he  was  levy- 
ing a  tax  upon  foreigners,  Butler  replied  that  much  of 
the  economic  relief — perhaps  as  much  as  ninety  per  cent 
— went  to  poor  foreigners  in  New  Orleans.  Moreover, 
Butler  complained,  foreigners  played  both  ends  against 
the  middle  by  taking  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
federacy and  then  claiming  neutrality  when  United 
States  authorities  assumed  command.  Some  apparently 
claimed  they  subscribed  funds  merely  as  an  investment 
for  the  sake  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  venture 
rather  than  for  the  political  purpose  of  aiding  the  Con- 
federacy. Replied  Butler:  "...  is  the  profitableness  of 
the  investment  to  be  permitted  to  be  alleged  as  a  suffi- 
cient apology  for  aiding  the  rebellion  . . .  ?"  Throughout 
the  discussion  in  Butler's  Book,  the  tone  of  the  remarks 
is  that  the  foreign  residents  of  New  Orleans  were  hypo- 
crites and  secessionist  sympathizers. 

Finally,  there  was  the  obvious  point  of  Butler's  wel- 
fare measures:  "Further,  in  order  to  have  a  contribution 
effective,  it  must  be  upon  those  who  have  wealth  to 
answer  it."  If  the  poor  were  starving,  only  the  rich 
could  afford  relief. 

Butler  seems  not  to  have  known  what  happened  in 
New  Orleans  after  he  was  relieved  as  commander  of  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf  by  General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks 
in  December,  1862.  Order  No.  55  was  sustained  by  But- 
ler's superiors  on  December  9,  1862,  on  which  date  he 
renewed  the  assessment,  the  fund  having  been  exhausted. 
However,  as  Butler  related  it, 

I  was  relieved  by  General  Banks  six  days  after.  As 
the  time  this  assessment  was  to  be  paid  was  at  the  ex- 
piration of  seven  days  [i.e.,  December  16],  and  I  was 
relieved  before  that  time,  of  course  nobody  paid  the 
assessment  according  to  the  order.  Within  thirty  days 
General  Banks  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
renewing  the  order  and  did  so.  But  nobody  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  it  and  nobody  paid  anything 
afterwards  on  that  order,  and  it  stands  to-day  unre- 
pealed, uncancelled,  and  unexecuted.   But  the  neces- 
sities of  the  poor  remained  the  same,  and  if  they  were 
relieved  it  must  have  been  from  some  other  source. 
If  the  letter  from  Mr.  Touro  is  correct,  then  Butler 
was  in  error  on  this  point,  for  the  letter  asserts  the  as- 
sessment was  made  and  paid  at  least  two  times  after 
Butler's  departure  from  New  Orleans.    Still,  Butler's 
own  testimony  in  Butler's  Book  is  rarely  heard,  though 
we  often  hear  of  the  "Beast,"  as  he  was  called  by  South- 
erners. William  B.  Hesseltine's  claim,  for  example,  that 
Butler  "soon  had  the  destitute  poor,  white  and  black, 
of  the  city  working  on  public  works  and  supported  by 
the  fines  extracted  from  the  Secessionists"  completely 
ignores  the  account  in  Butler's  Book.  General  Butler  ap- 
parently budgeted  "fifty  thousand  dollars  a  month"  to 
feed  "the  poor  whites  of  New  Orleans."   He  fed  "the 
negroes  at  a  cost"  which  he  "never  knew,  because  they 
received    their   provisions    from   the    supplies    of  the 
soldiers."  Thus  despite  his  reputation  as  a  daring  hu- 
manitarian (gained  by  claiming  that  Negroes  who  es- 
caped to  his  lines  were  "contraband  of  war"  not  to  be 
returned  to  their  masters),  Butler  claimed  he  used  the 
controversial  fund  provided  for  in  Order  No.  55  to  feed 
only  the  white  citizens  of  New  Orleans.  Historians  have 
been  quick  to  listen  to  Butler's  detractors,  but  have  hard- 
ly heeded  his  own  testimony  at  all.  Butler's  Book  reveals 
a  man  engaged  in  pioneering  efforts  in  public  health  and 
in  relief  through  public  works  who  is  less  well  known 
than  the  "Beast."   Also  lost  in  the  recriminations  over 
Butler's  harshness  or  corruption  is  the  fact  that  his 
reputation  for  dealing  with  civilians  and  escaped  slaves 
was  already  well  established  before  Lincoln  appointed 
him  head  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ruling  New  Orleans. 

Touro's  letter  bears  more  on  the  administration  of 
Butler's  successors  (notably,  it  does  not  protest  the  pay- 
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ment  made  under  Butler's  original  order)  and  on  the 
legal  effect  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  proclamation  of  am- 
nesty than  on  Butler's  own  administration.  Despite  But- 
ler's belief  that  the  assessment  was  not  collected  after 
his  departure,  this  letter  and  others  indicate  that  Order 
No.  55  was  renewed.  Historians  seem  to  be  in  doubt, 
however,  about  how  much  was  actually  collected. 

It  is  also  true  that  Major-General  Hurlbut's  (his  name 
was  misspelled  by  Mr.  Touro)  General  Order  No.  144 
can  be  found  in  the  Official  Records  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  This  order  renewed  Butler's  assessment  against 
those  who  had  subscribed  to  the  committee  of  safety. 
Attached  to  the  order  was  a  schedule  of  names  of  con- 
tributors, the  amount  they  contributed  to  aid  the  defense 
of  New  Orleans  before  the  Federal  take-over,  and  the 
amount  they  were  assessed  for  the  fund  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  (the  latter  was  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
former).  Gone  from  Hurlbut's  order,  however,  was  the 
schedule  of  names  of  cotton  factors  who  requested  plant- 
ers not  to  bring  their  cotton  to  New  Orleans.  There 
is  no  explanation  given  in  the  order  for  the  exclusion  of 
this  group,  but  doubtless  the  ability  of  the  cotton  factors 
to  pay  anything  was  much  diminished  by  1864  because 
of  the  strangulation  of  commerce  caused  by  the  naval 
blockade  and  the  Federal  occupation  of  New  Orleans.  It 
would  no  longer  have  been  a  case  of  taxing  those  ablest 
to  pay.  At  the  time,  Butler  had  been  replaced  by  General 
Banks,  but  Banks  was  temporarily  away  from  the  De- 
partment and  General  Hurlbut  had  been  left  in  com- 
mand by  Banks.  The  name  Giquel  appears  in  the  sched- 
ule of  contributors  to  the  committee  of  safety  in  both 
General  Orders  No.  55  and  No.  144.  It  appears  as 
"Giquel  and  Jamison,"  a  firm,  apparently,  which  had 
contributed  $7,500  to  the  committee  of  safety  and  which 
was  assessed  $1,875  for  the  poor-relief  fund.  The  name 
of  John  Touro  appears  once  in  Roy  P.  Basler,  The  Col- 
lected Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (New  Brunswick:  Rut- 
gers University  Press,  1953).  Governor  Michael  Hahn 
of  Louisiana  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  on  August  9,  1864.  This  letter  introduced  Touro, 
who  was  presenting  claims  for  supplies  taken  from  New 
Orleans  citizens  by  the  United  States  Army.  Lincoln 
begged  off  dealing  with  the  problem  on  August  12.  Ap- 
parently Touro  stayed  around  Washington  to  press  other 
claims  made  by  Louisiana  citizens. 

The  claim  referred  to  in  the  letter  to  Lincoln  acquired 
by  the  Library  and  Museum  is  based  on  the  contention 
that  taking  the  oath  of  amnesty  exempted  residents  of 
former  Confederate  territory  from  Federal  martial  law 
and  thus  from  Hurlbut's  Order  No.  144.  Lincoln's  Proc- 
lamation of  Amnesty  and  Reconstruction  of  December  8, 
1863  offered  a  pardon  to  participants  in  rebellion  and 
restoration  of  their  property  rights  (with  the  exception 
of  slave  property)  if  they  subscribed  to  an  oath  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union.  They  also  had  to  swear  to 
obey  Congressional  acts  and  Presidential  proclamations 
affecting  slaves.  Seemingly,  this  would  exempt  oath- 
takers  from  arbitrary  martial  law,  but  since  Congress 
controlled  the  recognition  of  their  own  membership,  a 
State  could  gain  no  recognition  in  Congress  without 
Congress's  approval.  The  question  of  what  laws  govern- 
ing property  the  oath-taker  would  be  under  was  simply 
a  chaos.  The  United  States  Constitution  did  not  antici- 
pate a  civil  war,  and  the  question  of  what  conditions  had 
to  be  met  for  a  state  to  resume  its  normal  relations  with 
the  federal  government  would  vex  the  President  and 
Congress  until  1877.  The  outcome  of  this  petition  (it  is 
not  endorsed  by  Lincoln)  is  as  yet  unknown,  and  the 
fate  of  Mr.  Giquel  and  Touro's  other  petitioners  was  just 
one  part  of  the  complex  legal  and  political  problems  that 
constituted  the  era  of  Reconstruction. 


A  FURTHER  NOTE 
ON  WHITING'S  WAR  POWERS 

In  the  May,  1973  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  (Number  1623), 
space  did  not  permit  discussion  of  two  questions  that 
bear  on  the  article  entitled  "  'I  like  Mr.  Whiting  very 
much  . . .'  "  The  first  is  a  problem  suggested  by  David 
Donald  in  his  article  "Abraham  Lincoln:  Whig  in  the 
White  House"  (in  Donald's  Lincoln  Reconsidered:  Essays 
on  the  Civil  War  Era   [New  York:   Random  House, 


1956] ) .  Donald  contends  that  Lincoln's  rather  expansive 
view  of  the  war  powers  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  a  legacy  of  his  twenty-year  identification  with 
the  Whig  party  in  politics.  His  arguments  rests  on  two 
points,  both  of  which  are  relevant  to  the  previous  dis- 
cussion of  Lincoln  and  Solicitor  Whiting:  (1)  Whiting 
was  a  former  Whig,  and  (2)  the  President's  power  to 
abolish  slavery  as  a  war  measure  had  been  enunciated 
by  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  had  been  an  opponent  of 
Andrew  Jackson  and  the  Democratic  party. 

Whereas  a  powerful  case  can  be  made  for  the  influence 
of  the  Whig  party's  ideology  on  Lincoln's  economic 
ideas,  Donald's  case  for  its  influence  on  Lincoln's  con- 
stitutional view  of  the  war  powers  of  the  executive  is 
unconvincing.  If  William  Whiting  was  a  former  Whig, 
so  also  was  Lincoln's  Attorney  General,  Edward  Bates 
of  Missouri.  Bates  was  as  persistent  a  Whig  as  Lincoln, 
remaining  impervious  to  the  beckoning  of  the  new  Re- 
publican party  at  least  as  late  as  1856,  when  he  served 
as  president  of  the  Whig  national  convention  held  in 
Baltimore.  Yet  his  constitutional  views  fell  a  good  deal 
short  of  Whiting's  and  Lincoln's.  Bates  differed  with 
Lincoln  on  the  question  of  admitting  West  Virginia  to 
the  Union,  equating  its  removal  from  Virginia  as  itself 
a  form  of  secession.  Although  he  at  first  upheld  the 
President's  suspension  of  habeas  corpus,  by  1863  he  feared 
"a  general  and  growing  disposition  of  the  military, 
wherever  stationed,  to  engross  all  power."  Likewise, 
Bates  never  questioned  the  President's  power  to  emanci- 
pate slaves  as  a  war  measure,  but  the  following  observa- 
tion made  by  Bates  during  the  war  was  precisely  op- 
posite in  spirit  to  William  Whiting's  work: 

Surely  Cicero  was  right  when  he  said  that  "in  every 
Civil  war,  Success  is  dangerous,  because  it  is  sure  to 
beget  arrogance  and  a  disregard  of  the  laws  of  the 
Government — "  (i.e.  the  Constitution)  [.] 

These  men,  flattered  with  a  little  success,  _  have 
opened  up  to  themselves  a  boundless  sourse  [sic]  of 
power.  When  the  constitution  fails  them,  they  have 
only  to  say  "this  is  a  time  of  war — and  war  gives  all 
needed  powers"! 

I  am  afraid  that  this  Congress  is  becoming  perfectly 
Radical  and  revolutionary. 
Whiggery  by  no  means  led  Bates  to  Whiting's  views. 

Moreover,  as  Donald  himself  admits,  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  not  a  Whig.  When  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1831  and  returned  for  eight  successive  terms, 
former  President  Adams  ran  without  specific  support 
from  any  party  in  Massachusetts. 

More  illuminating  is  some  of  the  information  provided 
by  Donald  W.  Riddle's  study  of  Lincoln's  single  term  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  (Congressman  Abraham 
Lincoln  [Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1957]). 
While  serving  in  Congress,  Lincoln  had  a  chance  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  two  of  the  precedents  cited  by  Wil- 
liam Whiting  as  proof  that  war  even  in  the  United 
States  had  meant  extraordinary  governmental  powers 
over  property  in  slaves. 

Lincoln  acted  differently  in  each  case.  When  a  private 
bill  came  up  to  provide  compensation  to  the  owner  of  a 
slave  abducted  by  the  British  during  the  War  of  1812, 
Lincoln  voted  for  it.  Later  a  bill  was  proposed  to  pay 
compensation  to  the  heirs  of  one  Antonio  Pacheco. 
Pacheco's  slave  had  been  hired  by  the  United  States 
Army  as  a  guide  and  interpreter  in  the  interminable 
Seminole  wars.  The  slave  was  captured  by  the  Indians. 
When  Pacheco  claimed  him  later,  the  Army  said  that  the 
slave  had  cooperated  with  the  Indians  after  he  was  cap- 
tured by  them  and  that  therefore  he  must  be  transported 
out  of  the  state  with  the  vanquished  Indians.  Pacheco 
then  sought  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  slave.  Anti- 
slavery  Congressmen  contended  that  no  compensation 
should  be  voted  on  the  grounds  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  property  in  another  man.  Lincoln  voted  that 
payment  should  not  be  made  to  Pacheco,  voting  with  the 
majority  and  taking  the  floor  to  make  sure  his  vote  was 
properly  recorded.  Later  the  bill  was  reconsidered.  Lin- 
coln voted  against  the  move  to  reconsider,  and  he  voted 
against  the  bill  again  when  it  was  reconsidered  (although 
this  time  he  was  in  the  minority). 
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The  best  news  in  the  field  is  that  more  Lincoln  books  are  in 
the  offing.  Professor  William  Hanchett  of  San  Diego  State 
University  has  written  eight  chapters  of  a  book  on  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Lincoln.  He  has  perhaps  four  more  to 
write.  He  began  the  project  as  an  extended  essay  on  the  his- 
toriography of  the  assassination  but  quickly  discovered  that 
he  could  not  judge  the  historians  without  making  up  his  own 
mind  about  the  nature  of  the  assassination  conspiracy  itself. 

Thus  began  a  long  period  of  research  in  original  sources, 
still  under  way.  It  took  the  efforts  of  his  Congressman  and 
other  Washington  friends  to  gain  him  access  to  the  famed 


John  Wilkes  Booth  diary,  and,  says  Professor  Hanchett,  it 
took  practically  a  half  hour  to  free  the  little  book  from  the 
Ford's  Theatre  Museum  security  system.  He  has  done  exten- 
sive research  in  manuscript  collections,  and  his  book 
promises  to  be  a  balanced  and  sane  corrective  to  the  recent 
surfeit  of  sensationalist  theorizing  about  America's  first  Pres- 
idential assassination. 

Though  we  tend  to  think  of  it  as  primarily  a  European 
phenomenon,  there  is  a  long  tradition  of  American  politi- 
cians who  have  written  books  that  were  something  other  than 
memoirs  of  their  terms  in  office.  No  one  has  combined 
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"  Stand  aside,  vera  Old  Sinner  !    WE  are  Holier  than  thou !" 

From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

FIGURE  1.  Harper's  Weekly  published  this  view  of  the  secession  crisis  on  March  2, 1861,  just  before  President  Lincoln 
delivered  his  inaugural  address.  The  cartoon  suggests  that  Northern  self-righteousness  rather  than  Southern 
intransigence  was  the  cause  of  secession.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  refuses  to  give  George  Washington  communion  as 
Seward,  Lincoln,  and  Greeley  sit  in  the  congregation  in  various  attitudes  of  exaggerated  piety.  This  was  essentially 
the  Democratic  view  of  secession  -  that  it  was  unnecessarily  provoked  by  the  sectional  self-righteousness  ot  the 
Republican  party.  To  hold,  as  William  Appleman  Williams  does,  that  Lincoln  was  an  "imperialist  requires  the  same 
assumption  that  this  cartoon  had  behind  it,  namely,  that  the  South  was  taking  the  humble  attitude  of  the  supplicant 
like  George  Washington  in  the  cartoon. 
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Thomas  Jefferson's  feat  of  contributing  significantly  to 
American  letters  with  a  work  like  Notes  on  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  one  hand,  and  reaching  the  highest  political  of- 
fice in  the  land,  on  the  other.  Still,  Theodore  Roosevelt's  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  Westering  America  and  Woodrow 
Wilson's  scholarly  contributions  to  political  science  and  his- 
tory should  not  be  ignored. 

The  Lincoln  field  seems  to  be  the  last  still  to  attract  politi- 
cians as  readily  as  historians.  This  tradition  began  with  the 
recollections  of  politicians  who  knew  Lincoln  and  reached 
great  heights  in  the  work  of  Indiana's  Senator  Albert 
Beveridge.  This  tradition  is  still  alive.  Congressman  Paul 
Simon  of  Illinois,  for  example,  wrote  a  book,  Lincoln's  Prep- 
aration for  Greatness:  The  Illinois  Legislative  Years  (Nor- 
man: University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1963),  which  changed 
our  thinking  on  many  of  the  points  of  Lincoln's  early  political 
career  and  improved  upon  the  work  of  Beveridge.  Now  Repre- 
sentative Paul  Findley  of  Illinois's  Twentieth  Congressional 
District  is  at  work  on  a  book  on  Lincoln's  single  term  in  the 
United  States  Congress.  Lincoln's  appeal,  incidentally,  is 
broad;  Simon  is  a  Democrat  and  Findley  is  a  Republican. 

James  R.  Mellon,  III,  moves  from  the  field  of  anthropology 
to  Lincolniana  and  photographic  history  with  a  promise  of  a 
work  on  the  best  photographs  of  Lincoln.  He  hopes  that  the 
book  will  serve  a  sort  of  "archival"  purpose  by  presenting 
with  the  latest  methods  of  photographic  reproduction  the  very 
best  print  available  of  all  the  famous  photographs  of  the  Six- 
teenth President  before  they  deteriorate  any  further.  Viking 
Press,  which  recently  published  a  book  on  Georgia  O'Keefe 
much  praised  for  the  auality  of  its  color  plates,  is  to  be  the 
publisher. 

There  has  not  been  a  motion  picture  about  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  years.  The  movie  industry  has  changed,  and  so  has  the 
nature  of  popular  interest  in  Lincoln's  career.  Just  now,  it  is 
probably  the  assassination  which  provokes  the  widest 
curiousity.  Sunn  Classic  Productions,  Inc.,  is  filming  "Con- 
spiracy to  Kill  President  Lincoln"  in  Savannah,  Georgia, 
where  the  famed  program  of  historic  restoration  has  pro- 
duced a  city  which  is  an  ideal  backdrop  for  a  film  about  nine- 
teenth-century America.  The  film  is  scheduled  for  release  this 
summer.  Although  it  does  not  promise  to  be  of  the  sane  and 
balanced  school  I  championed  in  the  first  paragraph,  the  film 
will  use  actors  of  established  reputation.  John  Anderson,  who 
played  Lincoln  in  a  television  special  which  preceded  Hal  Hol- 
brook's  lengthier  portrayal,  is  supposed  to  play  the  Sixteenth 
President  again.  Richard  Basehart,  who  has  had  a  hand  in  a 
couple  of  television  specials  about  Lincoln,  will  portray  John 
Wilkes  Booth.  Sunn  Classic's  specialty  is  promotion,  and  they 
promise  to  give  the  film  a  big  advertising  campaign  after  this 
spring. 

Winfred  Harbison,  who  contributed  substantial  work  on 
Lincoln  and  the  Republican  party  in  Indiana  in  the  1930s, 
has  urged  me  to  deal  with  the  portrayal  of  Lincoln  in  Peter  J. 
Parish's  new  one-volume  synthesis,  The  American  Civil  War 
(New  York:  Holmes  &  Meier,  1975).  It  was  good  advice.  Pro- 
fessor David  Donald  of  Harvard  University  has  said  of 
Parish's  book  that  "It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  one- 
volume  history  of  the  conflict,"  and  he  should  know,  for 
Donald  himself  is  coauthor  of  the  best  one- volume  work  on  the 
period  by  far  — at  least  before  the  appearance  of  Parish's  work. 

Parish's  is  certainly  the  most  elegantly  written  textbook 
imaginable,  and  it  is  full  of  quotable  and  pithy  statements 
about  Abraham  Lincoln.  Parish  begins  his  treatment  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  by  suggesting  that  "a  man  may 
show  political  skill  and  shun  sentimentality,  without  neces- 
sarily being  either  shamelessly  opportunist  or  morally  insen- 
sitive." He  calls  Lincoln  "the  arch  exponent  of  the  indirect  ap- 
proach to  the  slavery  issue,  the  strategy  of  the  'soft  sell.'" 
Parish  has  a  particular  gift  for  using  the  evidence  of  witness- 
es of  Lincoln's  career  to  great  effect,  and  it  is  important  to  his 
appreciation  of  Lincoln  that  one  understand  the  context: 
"Even  Horace  Greeley  admitted  that  Lincoln  was  well  ahead 
of  the  bulk  of  Northern  opinion,  and  that  there  was  probably  a 
majority  in  the  North  against  emancipation  until  mid-1863." 
Given  this  state  of  public  opinion,  "He  took  the  low  road  to 
emancipation  rather  than  the  high.  It  was  slower  and  more 
circuitous,  but  it  was  safer  and  it  led  to  the  same  place." 
Again,  the  well-selected  witness's  quotation,  this  time  from 
Boston  businessman  John  Murray  Forbes  in  a  letter  to 
Charles  Sumner,  makes  Lincoln's  course  seem  shrewd: 


It  seems  to  me  very  important  that  the  ground  of  "mili- 
tary necessity"  should  be  even  more  squarely  taken  than  it 
was  on  22d  September.  Many  of  our  strongest  Republicans, 
some  even  of  our  Lincoln  electors,  have  constitutional 
scruples  in  regard  to  emancipation  upon  any  other 
ground.  .  .  . 

I  know  that  you  and  many  others  would  like  to  have  it 
done  upon  higher  ground,  but  the  main  thing  is  to  have  it 
done  strongly,  and  to  have  it  so  backed  up  by  public  opinion 
that  it  will  strike  the  telling  blow,  at  the  rebellion  and  at 
slavery  together,  which  we  so  much  need. 

I  buy  and  eat  my  bread  made  from  the  flour  raised  by  the 
hard-working  farmer;  it  is  certainly  satisfactory  that  in  so 
doing  I  am  helping  the  farmer  clothe  his  children,  but  my 
motive  is  self-preservation,  not  philanthropy  or  justice.  Let 
the  President  free  the  slaves  upon  the  same  principle,  and  so 
state  it  that  the  masses  of  our  people  can  easily  understand 
it. 

He  will  thus  remove  constitutional  scruples  from  some, 
and  will  draw  to  himself  the  support  of  a  very  large  class 
who  do  not  want  to  expend  their  brothers  and  sons  and 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro,  but  who  will  be  very  glad 
to  see  Northern  life  and  treasure  saved  by  any  practical 
measure,  even  if  it  does  incidentally  an  act  of  justice  and 
benevolence. 

Now  I  would  not  by  any  means  disclaim  the  higher  mo- 
tives, but  where  so  much  prejudice  exists,  I  would  eat  my 
bread  to  sustain  my  life;  I  would  take  the  one  short,  sure 
method  of  preserving  the  national  life,  —  and  say  little 
about  any  other  motive. 
Parish  clinches  his  argument  by  quoting  Lincoln's  explana- 
tion of  his  policy  to  British  antislavery  leader  George  Thomp- 
son, as  reported  by  Francis  B.  Carpenter: 

Many  of  my  strongest  supporters  urged  Emancipation  be- 
fore I  thought  it  indispensable,  and,  I  may  say,  before  I 
thought  the  country  ready  for  it.  It  is  my  conviction  that, 
had  the  proclamation  been  issued  even  six  months  earlier 
than  it  was,  the  public  sentiment  would  not  have  sustained 
it.  .  .  .  We  have  seen  this  great  revolution  in  public  senti- 
ment slowly  but  surely  progressing,  so  that,  when  final  ac- 
tion came,  the  opposition  was  not  strong  enough  to  defeat 
the  purpose. 

Parish  interprets  Lincoln's  early  policies  of  gradual  emanci- 
pation for  the  Border  States  and  his  lingering  interest  in 
colonization  as  having  an  "invaluable  political  and  propa- 
ganda purpose": 

If  the  gradual  plan  failed,  it  might  still  serve  to  assure  con- 
servatives that  all  else  had  been  tried  before  the  resort  to 
more  drastic  measures,  and  to  persuade  radicals  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  moving  in  the  right  direction.  If  the 
colonisation  schemes  failed,  as  they  surely  would,  they 
would  still  serve  to  show  the  president's  awareness  of  the 
fears  of  a  Negro  influx  into  the  North,  and  his  concern  with 
the  consequences  of  emancipation.  Many  Republicans, 
some  more  radical  than  Lincoln,  had  spoken  in  favour  of 
colonisation;  a  correspondent  of  Ben  Wade  had  applauded 
his  support  for  the  idea:  "I  believe  practically  it  is  a  damn 
humbug.  But  it  will  take  with  the  people." 
"Lincoln,"  says  Parish  in  another  memorable  passage,  "was 
at  his  best  when  appearing  to  bow  to  the  inevitable  while  do- 
ing very  much  what  he  himself  wished." 

Parish's  treatment  of  the  election  of  1864  is  a  little  less  sure 
handed.  As  a  synthesis,  his  book  can  be  no  better  than  the  best 
of  the  existing  literature,  and  this  election,  unlike  Lincoln's 
racial  policies,  has  yet  to  receive  adequate  treatment.  Cer- 
tainly, he  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  "1864  election  was  re- 
markable first  in  that  it  took  place  at  all,  and  second  in  that  it 
so  much  resembled  other  elections  held  before  and  after."  The 
former  judgment  is  getting  to  be  commonplace  (which  is  not  to 
say  that  it  is  not  true),  but  the  latter  lacks  convincing  proof  in 
The  American  Civil  War.  He  does  make  at  least  one  original 
point  about  Lincoln's  opponents  within  the  Republican  party: 
"Those  who  hoped  to  replace  Lincoln  were  attracted  by  the 
tried  and  tested  formula  of  nominating  a  military  hero.  Their 
problem  was  that  the  available  military  men  in  1864  fell  into 
two  categories:  generals  like  Grant  who  were  wreathed  in  the 
laurels  of  victory  but  who  resolutely  refused  to  consider 
nomination,  and  those  like  Fremont  or  Ben  Butler  who  were 
willing  or  anxious  to  be  asked,  but  whose  military  record  was 
scarcely  untarnished."  The  "boom"  for  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
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then,  was  not  a  response  to  a  popular  clamor  —  the  people  and 
the  hacks  wanted  a  general  —  but  a  drive  engineered  from  the 
top  down.  Parish  does  a  nice  job  in  "translation  into  plain 
English  of  the  full-blown  phrases"  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form, pointing  to  the  real  meaning  of  this  gaseous  platitude: 
Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  essential  to  the  general  welfare 
that  harmony  should  prevail  in  the  National  Councils,  and 
we  regard  as  worthy  of  public  confidence  and  official  trust 
those  only  who  cordially  indorse  the  principles  proclaimed 
in  these  resolutions,  and  which  should  characterize  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government. 
In  other  words,  translates  Parish,  Lincoln  should  behead 
Montgomery  Blair. 

Parish  is  on  the  high  road  to  contradiction  when  he  begins  a 
paragraph:  "The  experience  of  1864  bears  out  the  view  that,  in 
American  presidential  elections,  the  struggle  within  the 
parties  is  often  at  least  as  important  as  the  struggle  between 
them."  He  then  concludes  the  same  paragraph  by  saying  that 
"The  rivals  of  1864  offered  the  electorate  a  choice  and  not  an 
echo."  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  most  of  the  existing  litera- 
ture is  written  from  the  former  viewpoint,  but  the  latter  view- 
point seems  more  proper  in  light  of  the  nature  of  the  party  con- 
flicts preceding  the  election  of  1 864.  Attracted  to  the  1  atter  con- 
clusion, Parish  is  nonetheless  limited  to  the  evidence  for  the 
former  case  —  hence,  his  embarrassment.  This  is,  however,  an 
understandable  blemish  in  an  otherwise  excellent  book.  Pro- 
fessor Parish  lectures  on  American  history  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow  and  joins  that  tradition  of  great  British  scholars 
who  have  on  occasion  understood  American  history  better 
than  the  Americans  themselves  have. 

In  the  course  of  studying  Lincoln's  ideas  about  expansion  in 
his  term  as  Congressman  during  the  Mexican  War,  I  was  led 
to  William  Appleman  Williams's  book,  America  Confronts  a 
Revolutionary  World:  1776-1976  (New  York:  William  Morrow, 
1976).  This  little  volume  "celebrates"  the  Bicentennial  from 
the  perspective  of  the  New  Left,  a  term  which  as  the  years  fly 
by  is  becoming  inapplicable  but  which  has  not  yet  been  re- 
tired from  use  and  replaced.  Professor  Williams,  who  is  pri- 
marily a  student  of  American  foreign  policy,  is  one  of  those 
radicals  who  hate  liberals  more  than  they  hate  conserva- 
tives. In  American  history,  then,  Professor  Williams  dislikes 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  speaks, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  a  sort  of  nostalgic  fondness  of  Herbert 
Hoover. 

Williams  hates  Lincoln.  He  does  not  quite  fall  into  that  queer 
trap  into  which  some  American  Marxists  have  fallen  of  ad- 
miration of  the  slave  South  because  it  was  pre-captialist  and 
provided  one  of  the  very  rare  examples  of  a  non-capitalist 
society  in  the  United  States.  But  he  does  have  enough  of  the 
radical's  tendency  to  admire  people  for  the  enemies  they  make 
to  argue  that  the  South  should  have  been  allowed  to  leave  in 
peace  after  —  a  curious  concern  for  a  radical  —  a  convention 
authorized  secession  and  "pegged"  Federal  property  in  the 
South  at  a  fair  price  to  be  paid  for  over  time  (John  Minor  Bott's 
suggestion).  Lincoln  thus  becomes  for  Williams  what  he  hates 
the  most,  an  imperialist  and  a  precursor  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Wilson,  says  Williams, 
"would  do  for  the  world  what  Lincoln  had  done  for  America." 
Again,  in  the  case  of  World  War  II,  "in  the  narrow  military 
sense,  as  with  Lincoln  and  Wilson,  Roosevelt  carried  his  cru- 
sade to  a  victorious  conclusion." 

The  Lincoln  who  emerges  from  Williams's  pages,  then,  is  a 
curious  figure  drawn  as  a  monolith,  though  the  commonest 
conclusion  of  any  book  on  Lincoln  these  days  is  that  he  grew. 
He  is  terrifyingly  ambitious  ("Lincoln  ultimately  achieved  his 
ambition  to  displace  Washington  as  the  Father  of  the 
Country"),  and  he  is  pictured  as  "hacking  out  his  trail  to  the 
White  House."  Williams  ignores  Lincoln's  periods  of  vacilla- 
tion, doubt,  and  uncertainty  about  his  career  (politics,  law, 
business,  surveying),  about  his  marraige  (could  a  "penniless" 
piece  of  "floating  driftwood"  support  a  high-minded  woman 
in  a  town  where  people  "flourished"  about  in  carriages?),  and 
about  politics  (he  claimed  to  have  been  losing  interest  in  poli- 
tics between  1849  and  1854).  Lincoln  is  also  depicted  as  "full  of 
missionary  zeal  to  globalize  the  American  solution  to  life." 
"Put  simply,"  adds  Williams,  "the  cause  of  the  Civil  War  was 
the  refusal  of  Lincoln  and  other  northerners  to  honor  the  re- 
volutionary right  of  self-determination  —  the  touchstone  of 
the  American  Revolution."  The  House  Divided  speech  "was 
the  ultimate  appeal  to  the  genius  of  Madison:  expand  or  die. 


Hence  if  we  keep  you  from  expanding  you  will  die."  Lincoln 
"wanted  to  transcend  the  Founding  Fathers,  free  the  slaves, 
and  expand  America's  power  throughout  the  world." 

These  are  the  slashing  strokes  of  the  essayist  as  quick  por- 
trait painter,  and  they  have  a  surface  plausibility  rooted  in  the 
echoing  of  familiar  phrases.  By  accident,  some  of  these 
phrases  are  quite  familiar.  For  years,  I  have  assigned  as  a 
favorite  topic  for  student  essays  a  detailed  analysis  of  Madi- 
son's Federalist  Paper  Number  10.  And  for  years,  I  have  been 
correcting  a  freshman  misreading  of  that  famous  document. 
Madison  says,  "Extend  the  sphere  and  you  take  in  a  greater 
variety  of  parties  and  interests;  you  make  it  less  probable  that 
a  majority  of  the  whole  will  have  a  common  motive  to  invade 
the  rights  of  other  citizens;  or  if  such  a  common  motive  exists, 
it  will  be  more  difficult  for  all  who  feel  it  to  discover  their  own 
strength  and  to  act  in  unison  with  each  other."  He  is  complet- 
ing a  syllogism  not  making  a  statement  of  foreign  policy.  He 
precedes  the  statement  with  a  description  of  the  conse- 
quences of  narrower  boundaries  ("The  smaller  the  society  .  .  . 
the  more  frequently  will  a  majority  be  found  of  the  same  party 
.  .  .  .").  The  point  of  Federalist  Number  10  is  to  convince 
people  who  think  the  proposed  United  States  already  too  large 
that  it  is  in  fact  all  the  better  for  its  great  size.  Certainly,  the 
savvy  Madison  was  not  going  to  convince  the  timid  and 
cautious  by  urging  a  policy  of  greater  extension  of  territory. 
Madison's  political  hero  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  who,  though 
he  had  a  tremendous  interest  in  expansion,  in  fact  thought 
that  some  of  the  possible  expanded  areas  (Oregon,  for 
example)  would  break  off  to  form  separate  republics  on  the 
American  model.  This  may  be  expanding  the  power  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  not  expanding  it  at  the  expense  of  self- 
determination.  Madison's  message  was  not  expansion  and 
imperialism,  and  neither  was  Lincoln's. 

This  is  the  best  example  to  show  the  real  fault  of  Williams's 
work;  he  reads  things  out  of  context.  When  he  describes 
Seward  as  "a  persistent  and  by  no  means  wholly  defeated 
rival  for  supreme  power,"  Williams  has  smuggled  the  Im- 
perial Presidency  of  the  twentieth-century  United  States  into 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  Presidency  could  be  con- 
ceived of  (as  it  was  by  Zachary  Taylor  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
for  example)  as  an  office  which  merely  enforced  the  Congres- 
sional will,  a  sort  of  vice-Congress.  The  flounderings  of  a 
feeble  republic  protected  only  by  geography  and  still  widely 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  "experiment"  are  also  very  different 
matters  from  the  purposeful  policies  of  a  giant  power. 

A  lively  writing  style  on  occasion  masks  historical  impreci- 
sion, as  is  the  casein  Williams's  discussion  of  Texas  annexa- 
tion and  the  Mexican  War: 

.  .  .  the  antislavery  people,  along  with  the  abolitionists, 
posed  the  specter  of  secession  —  or  war  —  if  Texas  was  ac- 
quired. Lincoln  was  not  the  only  one  who  read  it  right.  But 
Calhoun  disdained  to  play  Illinois  games,  and  laid  it  out  on 
the  table:  "It  is  easy  to  see  the  end.  .  .  .We  must  become  two 
people." 

It  is  hard  because  of  the  imprecise  style  to  tell  exactly  what 
"Lincoln  .  .  .  read  it  right"  means  here.  However,  not  any  of 
the  possible  meanings  in  the  context  can  be  true.  Lincoln  did 
not  take  the  view  of  expansion  that  abolitionists  did.  He  said 
bluntly  in  1848  that  he  "did  not  believe  with  many  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  that  this  war  was  originated  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending slave  territory."  He  did  not  even  perceive  Texas  an- 
nexation as  a  national  problem,  telling  Liberty  man  William- 
son Durley  that  "Liberty  men .  .  .  have  viewed  annexation  as 
a  much  greater  evil  than  I  ever  did."  In  fact  he  "never  was 
much  interested  in  the  Texas  question."  This  points  up  two 
things:  (1)  Lincoln  was  not  a  clear-eyed  imperialist  squinting 
towards  United  States  power  at  all  times,  and  (2)  imperialism 
was  not  the  issue  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  that  it  be- 
came at  and  after  the  end  of  the  century.  Lincoln's  indif- 
ference is  thus  the  most  effective  answer  to  Williams;  Wil- 
liams is  wrong  about  which  side  of  the  issue  Lincoln  stood  on 
and  unhistorical  in  his  own  concern  about  the  issue.  Wil- 
liams's ignorance  of  this  period  of  Lincoln's  life  is  proven,  and 
we  need  not,  therefore,  linger  over  this  idle  and  sneering 
speculation: 

.  .  .  given  his  later  maneuver  around  Fori;  Sumter,  one  can- 
not avoid  the  thought  that  he  learned  from  Polk  how  to  act 
in  a  way  that  would  start  a  war  while  shifting  the  blame  to 
one's  opponent.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  not  have  needed 
any  instruction  in  such  matters. 
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In  the  end,  Williams  draws  a  portrait  of  Lincoln  which 
closely  resembles  the  picture  the  opposition  party  drew  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  Of  course,  the  Democrats'  concern  was  not 
imperialism,  but  they  drew  Lincoln  as  a  "ruthless"  and  "arro- 
gant" (Williams's  terms)  potential  dictator  who  rode  rough- 
shod over  precious  civil  liberties.  They  had  such  disdain  for 
him,  however,  that  they  could  never  respect  his  personality 
and  drew  quite  another  picture  of  him  as  a  vague  and  wishy- 
washy  pettifogger.  Williams  calls  him  "a  Houdini  with 
words"  whose  First  Inaugural  Address  was  "Hair  splitting  in- 
stead of  rail  splitting."  He  was  "feeble,"  and  "he  lacked  the 
courage  to  take  his  chances." 

The  ultimate  conclusion  is  that  President  Lincoln  "steered  a 
counterrevolutionary  course."  But,  as  Peter  Parish  points  out, 
Karl  Marx  —  who  knew  a  revolution  when  he  saw  one  —  came 
to  quite  a  different  conclusion  in  a  letter  to  Engels: 

The  fury  with  which  Southerners  have  received  Lincoln's 
Acts  proves  their  importance.  All  Lincoln's  Acts  appear  like 
the  mean  pettifogging  conditions  which  one  lawyer  puts  to 
his  opposing  lawyer.  But  this  does  not  alter  their  historic 
content  ....  The  events  over  there  are  a  world  upheaval, 
nevertheless. 

In  a  very  different  kind  of  book,  C.  Peter  Ripley  makes  some 
interesting  observations  about  Lincoln's  reconstruction  poli- 
cies. Slaves  and  Freedmen  in  Civil  War  Louisiana  (Baton 
Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1977)  is  a  scholarly 
monograph  based  on  extensive  research  in  unpublished 
manuscripts.  It  is  not  easy  reading,  but  it  does  present  an 
interesting  picture  of  politics  and  social  life  in  a  state  about 
which  President  Lincoln  came  to  care  a  great  deal.  Ripley 
argues  that  Lincoln's  policies  were  on  the  whole  and,  espe- 
cially in  the  end,  conservative.  When  General  Benjamin  F. 
Butler  failed  to  help  escaped  slaves  even  to  the  extent  Con- 
gress allowed  before  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Lin- 
coln endorsed  his  policies  by  tolerating  them.  General  Butler, 
often  pictured  as  a  ruthless  radical,  emerges  from  Ripley's 
book  as  a  rather  cautious  man  who  feared  emancipation.  To 
Salmon  Chase  on  July  10,  1862,  he  wrote,  "I  shall  treat  the 
negro  with  as  much  tenderness  as  possible,  but  I  assure  you  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  free  them  here  and  now  without  a  San 
Domingo.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  insurrection  is  only  pre- 
vented by  our  bayonets."  This  was  no  political  ploy;  he  wrote 
his  wife  just  fifteen  days  later,  "We  shall  have  a  negro  insur- 
rection here  I  fancy."  The  man  who  invented  the  idea  of  "con- 
traband" as  a  cloak  for  escaping  slavery  came  to  discourage 
runaways  from  entering  his  lines.  He  welcomed  only  fugi- 
tives who  could  work;  he  paid  these  rations  but  no  wages,  even 
though  Congress  had  authorized  payment  of  wages.  He  did 
not  give  rations  to  runaways  outside  his  lines,  though  that 
also  was  legal.  He  allowed  masters  who  took  the  loyalty  oath 
to  retrieve  their  escaped  property. 

Later,  in  late  1863,  Lincoln  pulled  the  rug  from  under  the 
state's  radical  movement  and  supported  a  moderate-conser- 
vative faction,  even  though  he  had  given  the  radicals  support 
earlier  in  the  year.  Finding  the  reason  for  Lincoln's  actions  is 
complicated  by  the  identification  of  the  radical  faction  with 
the  Treasury  Department  and  Salmon  P.  Chase,  who  was 
emerging  as  a  rival  for  the  Presidential  nomination  in  the  fall 
of  1863.  Ripley  avoids  speculaton  about  Lincoln's  motives  and 
usually  opts  for  describing  the  effects  of  Lincoln's  action  or 
inaction  on  Louisiana  politics.  This  is  a  bit  disappointing 
from  the  perspective  of  the  Lincoln  field  and  makes  it  unfair  to 
draw  a  conclusion  about  his  motive  after  all  (that  he  was  con- 
servative). Still,  the  Louisiana  side  of  the  administration's 
problems  is  interesting  and  enriches  our  understanding  of  the 
context  in  which  President  Lincoln  operated. 

Another  interesting  look  at  the  context  of  Lincoln's  actions 
from  the  perspective  of  a  single  state  and,  in  this  case,  a  single 
party  is  Eric  J.  Cardinal's  article,  "The  Ohio  Democray  and 
the  Crisis  of  Disunion,  1860-1861,"  Ohio  History,  LXXXVI 
(Winter,  1977),  19-40.  Cardinal  attempts  to  resurrect  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Democratic  party.  The  party  "lost"  the  war  as 
much  as  the  South  did,  for  its  ideal  was  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  "the  Federal  Union  as  it  was  forty  years  ago,"  in  the 
words  of  Clement  Vallandigham.  Lincoln's  historical  reputa- 
tion has  been  good  enough  to  hurt  that  of  anyone  who  op- 
posed him,  and  the  Democrats  did.  And,  "the  racism  inherent 
in  the  Democratic  ideology  has  made  it  morally  unattractive 
to  modern  scholars." 


Cardinal  argues  that  the  Democrats  should  be  awarded  at 
least  the  virtue  of  consistency.  As  "the  shattering  events 
which  accompanied  the  election  of  Lincoln  pushed  the  United 
States  over  the  precipice  of  sectional  bitterness  into  civil  war, 
the  northern  Democracy  —  more  than  any  other  political 
group  —  stood  unwaveringly  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
.  .  r .  They  recognized  neither  the  right  of  secession  nor  that  of 
coercion,  and  this  remained  the  heart  of  their  problem 
throughout  the  war.  Moreover,  northern  Democrats  first  arti- 
culated positions  concerning  secession  and  civil  war  during 
this  early  period  which,  with  few  modifications,  they  main- 
tained throughout  the  conflict." 

Posing  as  the  only  true  and  steady  advocates  of  Union,  the 
Democracy  claimed  no  responsibility  for  war  and  blamed 
Southern  disunionists  and  Northern  Republicans  —  not  in 
that  order.  In  fact,  their  persistence  in  blaming  the  Republi- 
cans in  wartime  for  the  war  came  to  look  a  lot  like  treason  to 
Republicans.  Partisanship  fed  their  belief  that  agitation  of 
the  slavery  question  rather  than  the  peculiar  institution  itself 
caused  the  country's  problems.  Their  answer  to  the  crisis  was 
compromise  rather  than  coercion.  Despite  strong  identifica- 
tion with  and  support  of  Douglas  before  the  election,  the 
Democracy  united  quickly  on  the  idea  of  compromise  with  a 
South  which  had  walked  out  on  Douglas  at  the  recent 
Charleston  convention.  The  party's  cohesion,  as  seen  in  votes 
in  the  Ohio  legislature  on  key  roll  calls  dealing  with  the 
national  crisis,  was  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
Republicans.  Sumter  brought  immediate  support  for  the 
Northern  war  effort,  but  "Democrats  quickly  made  it  clear 
that  they  supported  the  war  effort  expressly  to  restore  the 
Federal  Union;  not  to  abolish  slavery."  Cardinal  concludes 
carefully,  "Democratic  support  for  the  war  at  its  outset,  then, 
may  be  characterized  as  willing,  but  conditional." 

Cardinal  is  at  work  on  a  dissertation  examining  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Ohio  Democracy  throughout  the  war  years.  We 
all  look  forward  to  the  completion  of  the  project.  There  is  much 
to  be  learned  about  the  Democratic  party  in  this  period. 

Harold  Holzer  continues  to  contribute  his  interesting  pieces 
for  Lincoln  collectors.  Americana,  V  (March,  1977),  contains 
an  article  which  pleads  abelievablecasefor"Collecting  Print 
Portraits  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  The  Antique  Trader  for 
February  9,  1977,  contains  Holzer's  amusing  article,  "What 
Lincoln  Touched:  Intimate  Souvenirs  of  an  American  Life" 
(pages  40-45)  and  "A  Picture's  Worth  .  .  .  'Lincoln  Mailbag'" 
on  page  47.  Holzer's  "Print  Portraits  of  a  Martyr,  Lincoln  in 
Death:  Bigger  Than  Life"  appears  in  Hobbies,  LXXXII  (April, 
1977). 

American  Heritage,  XXVIII  (February,  1977),  contains  a 
brief  spread  on  actors'  portrayals  of  Lincoln,  called  "Say, 
who's  that  tall,  homely  feller  in  the  stovepipe  hat?"  There  is  a 
solid  and  accurate  chapter  on  Lincoln  by  John  A.  Carpenter 
in  Power  and  the  Presidency  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1976). 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

FIGURE  2.  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  stressed 
the  differences  within  the  Democratic  party  in  this 
cartoon  published  on  October  1,  1864.  George  McClel- 
lan,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  President,  refuses  to 
drive  the  miserable  one-horse  shay  rigged  up  by  Clem- 
ent Vallandigham  and  the  peace  wing  of  the  party. 
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LAWANDA  COX  ON  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  LOUISIANA: 

A  REVIEW 


President  Lincoln's  attempt  to  reconstruct  Louisiana  has 
been  the  focus  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  attention  in  recent 
years.  It  has  provided  the  exclusive  subject  matter  of  two  major 
books  in  the  last  three  years:  Peyton  McCrary's  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Reconstruction:  The  Louisiana  Experiment 
(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1978)  and  LaWanda 
Cox's  Lincoln  and  Black  Freedom:  A  Study  in  Presidential 
Leadership  (Columbia:  University  of  South  Carolina  Press, 
1981).  Other  historians  have  given  it  considerable  notice  in 
books,  articles,  and  scholarly  papers  of  broader  focus.  Recon- 
struction in  Louisiana  is  a  hot  topic  these  days. 

The  attraction  lies  not  so  much  in  swampy  Louisiana  itself  as 
in  the  subject  of  Reconstruction,  for  Lincoln  made  Louisiana  a 
sort  of  model  of  his  policy  toward  the  conquered  South.  Interest 
in  Reconstruction  is  high  for  three  principal  reasons.  First, 
scholars,  jurists,  reformers,  and  policy  makers  have  been  look- 


ing for  precedents  set  in  the  1860s  and  1870s  for  the  modern 
movement  for  civil  rights  for  black  people  a  century  later. 
Indeed,  the  measures  of  the  modern  era  are  sometimes  called  the 
Second  Reconstruction.  That  initial  impulse  to  study  the  first 
Reconstruction  is  well  on  the  wane,  but  scholars  trained  in 
graduate  schools  in  the  1960s  did  their  initial  work  on  Recon- 
struction and  continue  to  work  in  the  field  even  though  many 
reformers,  jurists,  and  policy  makers  have  abandoned  those 
concerns.  If  that  second  factor  may  be  characterized  as  scholar- 
ly inertia,  a  third  factor  is  surely  scholarly  thoroughness.  There 
is  a  sense  abroad  in  academe  that  Reconstruction  scholarship, 
like  the  Second  Reconstruction  to  which  it  was  a  handmaiden, 
must  move  on  to  new  insights  that  go  well  beyond  the  now  old- 
fashioned  attempt  to  prove  that  Reconstruction  was  not  as  bad 
as  most  white  Americans  used  to  think. 
LaWanda  Cox,  with  her  late  husband  John,  wrote  one  of  the 
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FIGURE  1.  When  Union  forces  arrived  in  Louisiana,  Lincoln  had  his  first  big  chance  to  reconstruct  a  state. 
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FIGURE  2.  Some  New  Orleans  residents  scrambled  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 


1960s'  most  important  and  influential  works  on  Reconstruction, 
Politics,  Principle,  and  Prejudice,  1865-1866:  Dilemma  of  Recon- 
struction America,  a  book  which  did  much  to  destroy  Andrew 
Johnson's  reputation.  Mrs.  Cox  was  already  a  mature  scholar  at 
the  advent  of  the  heyday  of  Reconstruction  studies.  Her  interest 
in  the  subject  endures  because  of  essentially  scholarly  impulses. 
In  her  long  career,  she  came  across  documents  which  did  not 
seem  to  jibe  with  the  accepted  wisdom  on  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Reconstruction  policies,  and  she  wanted  to  figure  out  what  was 
correct. 

In  one  respect,  but  in  one  respect  only,  her  conclusions  are 
not  original.  She  shares  with  McCrary  and  other  scholars  a 
view,  fast  gaining  wide  acceptance  among  historians,  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  reconstructed  the  South  had 
John  Wilkes  Booth  not  stopped  him.  In  light  of  the  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view  —  one  thinks  imme- 
diately of  the  numerous  Lincoln  letters  urging  military 
governors  in  the  South  to  get  on  with  the  work  of  reconstructing 
their  states  —  the  conclusion  may  seem  obvious  and  banal.  A 
quick  glance  at  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  previous  genera- 
tion of  historians  like  Allan  Nevins  and  James  G.  Randall,  will 
quickly  reveal  the  unanimity  of  the  contrary  opinion  until  very 
recent  times.  And  outside  the  scholarly  community,  the  older 
view  still  reigns  supreme  and  shows  few  signs  of  movement 
toward  the  newer  view.  It  will  require  many  more  reiterations 
than  Mrs.  Cox's  to  turn  the  tide  of  majority  opinion,  and  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  her  reasserting  this  truth. 

The  real  originality  of  Lincoln  and  Black  Freedom  lies  in  the 
nature  of  Mrs.  Cox's  proof  of  the  proposition  that  Lincoln  would 
have  reconstructed  the  South  had  he  lived  to  complete  his 
second  term.  Readers  of  McCrary's  book  in  particular  will  be 
surprised  to  see  who  Mrs.  Cox's  heroes  and  villains  are.  The 
reader  should  not  be  fooled  by  her  assertion  that  her  approach  in 
the  book  was  "one  of  reflection  rather  than  research."  She  has 
solid  documentation  for  her  most  important  conclusions.  She 


read  the  crucial  documents  and,  more  important,  read  them 
with  care  and  with  discerning  and  sympathetic  intelligence.  It 
is  a  convincing  book. 

The  care  with  which  Mrs.  Cox  read  the  documents  is  apparent 
in  her  first  chapter.  Relying  for  the  most  part  on  documents 
read  by  hundreds  of  historians  before  her,  she  manages  never- 
theless to  describe  Lincoln's  policies  toward  slavery  in  a  fresh 
and  exciting  way: 
When  war  opened  possibilities  unapproachable  in  the  1850s, 
Lincoln's  reach  was  not  found  wanting.  Indeed,  there  is  some- 
thing breathtaking  in  his  advance  from  prewar  advocacy  of 
restricting  slavery's  spread  to  foremost  responsibility  for 
slavery's  total,  immediate,  uncompensated  destruction  by 
constitutional  amendment.  The  progression  represented  a 
positive  exercise  of  leadership.  It  has  often  been  viewed  as  a 
reluctant  accommodation  to  pressures;  it  can  better  be  under- 
stood as  a  ready  response  to  opportunity.  Willing  to  settle  for 
what  was  practicable,  provided  it  pointed  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, Lincoln  was  alert  to  the  expanding  potential  created  by 
war.  Military  needs,  foreign  policy,  Radical  agitation  did  not 
force  him  upon  an  alien  course  but  rather  helped  clear  a  path 
toward  a  long-desired  but  intractable  objective.  Having 
advanced,  Lincoln  recognized  the  danger  of  a  forced  retreat, 
a  retreat  to  be  forestalled  with  certainty  only  by  military  vic- 
tory and  constitutional  amendment.  His  disclaimer  of  credit 
for  "the  removal  of  a  great  wrong"  which  he  attributed  to 
"God  alone,"  though  in  a  sense  accurate,  for  the  process  of 
emancipation  did  not  follow  his  or  any  man's  design,  was 
nonetheless  misleading. 
Although   historians    have    often   remarked   on  Lincoln's 
"growth"  in  office,  none  has  heretofore  called  the  rapidity  of 
change  in  his  views  on  slavery  "breathtaking." 

Can  Mrs.  Cox  document  it?  In  a  word,  yes.  She  notes  that 
Lincoln  was  the  first  President  ever  to  ask  Congress  to  pass  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  fully  drafted  by  the  President 
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himself  (in  December,  1862).  "Lincoln  took  theinitiative  against 
slavery,"  she  says.  When  he  had  first  suggested  his  scheme  for 
gradual  and  compensated  emancipation  in  the  border  states  the 
previous  March,  "Congress  had  not  yet  taken  any  action 
against  slavery  as  such."  The  first  Confiscation  Act  (August, 
1861)  affected  only  slaves  used  for  military  purposes,  and  the 
bill  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  had  not  yet 
passed  either  house.  Even  Wendell  Phillips  had  to  admit  that 
Lincoln  was  "better  than  his  Congress  fellows."  The  Phillips 
letter  came  to  light  only  in  1979.  Mrs.  Cox  has  been  reading  as 
well  as  reflecting. 

Mrs.  Cox's  interpretation  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
likewise  gives  firm  support  for  her  use  of  the  word  "breath- 
taking": 

In  issuing  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Lincoln  is 
sometimes  seen  as  lagging  behind  Congress,  which  had 
passed  the  Second  Confiscation  Act  on  July  17, 1862.  Yet  the 
first  draft  of  his  proclamation  was  presented  to  the  cabinet 
just  five  days  later  and  his  decision  had  been  made  earlier,  at 
least  by  July  13  —  that  is,  before  Congress  acted.  When  his 
advisers  convinced  him  to  delay  until  a  Union  victory, 
Lincoln  promptly  issued  the  first  paragraph  of  his  draft  as  a 
separate  proclamation  giving  warning  that  all  persons  who 
did  not  return  to  their  allegiance  would  be  subject,  as  provided 
by  the  Confiscation  Act,  to  forfeitures  and  seizures. 
The  discerning  intelligence  with  which  Mrs.  Cox  read  the 
documents  is  everywhere  apparent.  She  knows  that  tone  is 


important.  In  discussing  Lincoln's  message  on  compensated 
emancipation  of  the  spring  of  1862,  she  notes  that  in  "earnestly 
beg[ging]  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  people,"  he  "rejected 
the  suggestion  that  he  substitute  'respectfully'  for  'earnestly.' " 
He  pleaded  for  his  program  "in  full  view  of  my  great  responsi- 
bility to  my  God,  and  to  my  country."  Mrs.  Cox  adds  shrewdly: 
"In  this  first  major  antislavery  document  of  his  presidency  the 
word  order  of  'God'  and  'country'  may  be  not  unworthy  of  note." 
Lincoln  was  honest,  but  he  was  also  crafty,  as  Mrs.  Cox  knows 
from  her  sensitive  reading  of  his  works.  When  rumors  that  Con- 
federate peace  commissioners  were  coming  to  Washington 
threatened  passage  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  in  the  House 
early  in  1865,  James  Ashley  asked  the  President  for  a  denial. 
Pressed,  Lincoln  sent  a  one-sentence,  carefully  phrased 
response:  "So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  peace  commissioners 
in  the  city,  or  likely  to  be  in  it."  Peace  commissioners,  as 
Lincoln  well  knew,  were  on  their  way  —  but  to  Fortress 
Monroe  rather  than  to  "the  city." 
Lincoln  and  Black  Freedom  is  a  book  for  aficionados  who  will 
appreciate  the  subtle  interpretations  and  the  careful  attention 
to  chronology. 

When  Mrs.  Cox  turns  her  formidable  talents  to  the  subject  of 
Reconstruction  in  Louisiana,  she  reaches  even  more  impressive 
and  original  conclusions.  Her  straightforward  chronological 
approach  allows  her  first  to  document  Lincoln's  education  into 
the  realities  of  disloyal  sentiment  in  the  South.  Beginning  with 
the  notion  that  indigenous  forces  in  occupied  Louisiana  could, 
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FIGURE  4.  Military  power  was  much  in  evidence  as  Union  soldiers  practiced  "street  firing"  in  New  Orleans. 


with  a  little  encouragement,  create  a  new  free  state  government, 
the  President  learned  gradually  that  it  could  not  be  done  —  at 
least  not  before  1864,  when  the  threat  of  Democratic  control  of 
the  national  government  might  end  all  efforts  to  undermine 
slavery.  Slowly  he  came  around  to  the  view  of  General 
Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  the  Northern  military  commander  in  the 
region,  that  it  could  be  done  by  means  of  military  pressure  with- 
out anything  approaching  a  majority  of  the  local  population. 
That  education  informed  Lincoln's  general  Proclamation  of 
Amnesty  and  Reconstruction  of  December  8, 1863,  which  asked 
only  for  a  ten  percent  nucleus  around  which  to  form  a  free  state 
in  any  of  the  occupied  South.  Banks's  idea,  which  soon  became 
Lincoln's,  was  to  organize  elections  for  state  offices  under  the 
old  prewar  proslavery  constitution  and  declare  the  parts  of  that 
constitution  upholding  slavery  null  by  sheer  military  authority. 
It  would  take  too  long  to  wait  for  majority  opinion  even  among 
the  loyal  people  of  Louisiana  to  come  around  to  the  conviction 
that  slavery  should  be  abolished  in  a  new  state  constitution. 

Readers  of  Peyton  McCrary's  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Recon- 
struction will  be  surprised  to  hear  of  this  concurrence  of  views 
between  Lincoln  and  General  Banks.  McCrary  accused  Banks 
of  deceiving  Lincoln  into  thinking  that  the  local  antislavery 
loyalists,  the  Free  State  Committee  led  by  Thomas  J.  Durant, 
were  dragging  their  feet  in  registering  voters  for  a  constitutional 
convention.  Banks,  McCrary  argued,  gained  control  of  the 
political  situation  in  Louisiana  and  engineered  a  conservative 
"coup"  which  undermined  the  more  radical  Free  State  move- 
ment. As  Mrs.  Cox  points  out,  however,  it  was  a  long  letter  from 
Durant  to  Lincoln  (October,  1863)  which  revealed  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  little  or  nothing  was  being  done  in  Louisiana. 

(To  be  continued) 
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FIGURE  5.  General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks. 
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The  President  then  blamed  Banks  for  the  lack  of  progress,  and 
the  general,  whose  military  duties  kept  him  from  seeing  Lin- 
coln's letter  until  December  2nd,  did  not  get  around  to  defending 
himself  until  December  6th.  Banks  said,  and  it  was  true,  that  he 
had  no  orders  authorizing  him  to  take  charge  of  the  political 
situation.  Since  word  that  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  organize  a 
constitutional  convention  in  Louisiana  came  from  Durant  him- 
self, it  is  little  wonder  that  Lincoln  turned  to  Banks  and  sus- 
tained him,  as  Mrs.  Cox  argues,  when  he  differed  with  Durant 
and  the  Free  State  movement. 

Mrs.  Cox's  understanding  of  the  situation  in  Louisiana  is 
markedly  different  from  McCrary's.  In  her  book,  Banks  is 
depicted  as  leading  a  temporarily  successful  Unionist  move- 


ment in  Louisiana  fully  in  keeping  with  the  President's  wishes. 
In  his  book,  Banks  is  depicted  as  the  President's  deceiver.  In 
Mrs.  Cox's  work,  Durant  appears  as  a  difficult  stumbling  block 
to  progress  toward  the  goal  of  making  Louisiana  a  free  state 
before  adverse  political  developments  in  1864  could  undermine 
the  work.  In  Mr.  McCrary's  work,  Durant  appears  as  a  man 
thoroughly  wronged  by  Banks  and  a  President  working  under 
false  assumptions  about  political  reality  in  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  Cox  wins  this  argument  hands  down.  Durant  chose  to 
make  his  name  in  history  by  opposing  the  Lincoln-Banks 
government  and  by  claiming  that  it  was  engineered  to  under- 
mine the  radical  Free  Staters'  desire  to  urge  suffrage  for  Negroes 
in  Louisiana.  Lincoln  and  Black  Freedom  shows  that  in  fact 
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FIGURE  1.  Governor  Michael  Hahn's  inauguration  in  New  Orleans,  March  4,  1864. 
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FIGURE  2.  Mrs.  Banks  sponsored  a  splendid  entertainment  on  election  day  in  Louisiana. 


the  President,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Salmon  P.  Chase,  and 
Durant  himself  were,  in  the  beginning,  all  in  agreement  on  the 
suffrage  issue.  All  three  were  committed  to  registering  freeborn 
black  citizens,  principally  the  New  Orleans  Creoles. 

Durant  had  not  gone  farther  than  that  in  urging  black 
suffrage  by  February,  1864.  And  Lincoln  had  already  gone  that 
far.  He  had  twice  approved  registration  of  freeborn  Negroes  as 
voters  in  Louisiana.  Lincoln  approved  Secretary  of  War  Edwin 
M.  Stanton's  order  of  August  24,  1863,  telling  the  military 
governor  in  Louisiana  to  register  "all  the  loyal  citizens  of  the 
United  States"  there.  Chase  had  objected  to  the  first  draft  of  the 
order,  which  stipulated  organizing  a  constitutional  convention 
based  on  the  white  population.  The  final  order  stipulated  "loyal" 
citizens  rather  than  "white"  citizens.  "For  the  instructions," 
Chase  said,  "we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  President." 
In  the  following  November,  Chase  had  to  write  to  urge  Durant, 
in  charge  of  the  voter  registration,  to  register  Negro  citizens. 
Durant  replied  that  he  favored  it  himself,  but  it  would  be  helpful 
to  have  specific  directives  from  Washington.  Chase  went  to 
Lincoln.  "I  informed  the  President  of  your  views  on  this  sub- 
ject," Chase  told  Durant  on  December  28, 1863,  "and  he  said  he 
could  see  no  objection  to  the  registering  of  such  citizens,  or  to 
their  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage." 

Banks  ruined  this  hopeful  unanimity  of  opinion  on  a  delicate 
subject  by  opposing  any  black  suffrage.  He  feared  that  the  issue 
would  divide  Southern  loyalists  and  endanger  the  abolition  of 
slavery  by  the  new  state  government.  The  split  in  the  Louisiana 
loyalists  which  followed  was  Banks's  fault,  as  McCrary  and 
Cox  both  agree,  but  it  was  also  Durant's  fault.  In  a  huff  over 
Banks's  assumption  of  power  in  Louisiana  at  the  President's 
direction,  he  chose  not  to  discuss  and  compromise  but  to  fight 
the  Banks  government  to  the  bitter  end. 

That  opposition,  combined  with  the  suspicions  of  the  radical 


antislavery  men  that  Lincoln  was  not  radical  enough  to  suit 
them,  eventually  doomed  the  Louisiana  experiment.  Banks,  a 
political  general  if  there  ever  was  one,  proved  to  be  politically 
inept.  Mrs.  Cox  describes  the  demise  of  the  experiment  with 
equally  convincing  attention  to  close  reading  of  the  documents 
and  careful  chronology.  In  sum,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
book  than  can  be  described  within  the  confines  of  this  review. 

If  there  is  a  significant  flaw  in  Lincoln  and  Black  Freedom, 
it  is  an  error  of  omission  rather  than  one  of  commission.  Mrs. 
Cox  tends  to  be  a  bit  skimpy  on  biography.  With  as  famous  a 
figure  as  Lincoln,  this  is  no  problem.  In  his  case  she  very  proper- 
ly focuses  on  the  particular  problem  and  aims  at  straightening 
out  the  reader's  understanding  of  Lincoln's  role  in  it. 

With  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Mrs.  Cox's  failure  to  provide  a 
wider  biographical  focus  is  more  problematic.  "The  fate  of 
Lincoln's  free  state,"  she  says  accurately,  "suggests  the  vulner- 
ability of  presidential  purpose  and  power  to  ineptitude  of  execu- 
tion, the  obstinacy  of  human  nature,  and  misperceptions  fired 
by  the  passion  of  great  ends  linked  to  personal  conceits."  She 
documents  Lincoln's  purpose  in  the  Louisiana  experiment 
better  than  anyone  has  ever  done  before.  She  finds  the  impor- 
tant instances  of  ineptitude.  She  describes  Durant's  obstinacy 
in  unforgettable  terms.  She  shows  the  vital  links  between  per- 
sonal conceits  and  conflicts  over  national  policy.  Yet  Banks's 
inept  policies  are  central  to  the  story,  as  is  his  obstinacy  and  his 
conceit.  They  are  as  central  as  Lincoln's  purposeful  leadership, 
but  they  are  not  as  well  described. 

Mrs.  Cox  realizes  that  Banks  was  too  optimistic.  When  he  told 
Lincoln  that  reconstructing  Louisiana  as  a  free  state  would  be 
no  more  difficult  than  "the  passage  of  a  dog  law  in  Massachu- 
setts," Banks  made  one  of  the  worst  predictions  in  American 
history.  Thirteen  years  of  Federal  occupation  and  struggle  — 
some  of  it  bloody  —  followed  Banks's  assumption  of  political 
control  in  Louisiana.  There  was  special  irony,  as  she  points  out, 
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FIGURE  3.  While  Louisiana's  loyal  citizens  voted,  a  military  band  played  in  Canal  Street.  It  was  George  Washington's 
Birthday,  and  the  occupying  troops  marked  the  anniversary  with  patriotic  fervor. 


"in  the  political  general  failing  to  be  politic."  She  shows  very 
well  what  went  wrong  in  Louisiana,  but  she  does  not  say  why 
Banks  erred.  There  was  the  factor  of  his  gross  optimism,  of 
course,  but  why  was  he  so  optimistic? 

Only  biography  can  tell,  and  the  problematic  nature  of 
Banks's  conception  of  the  Louisiana  experiment  seems  glaring 
enough  to  demand  more  attention  to  his  biography.  Advising 
President  Lincoln  on  Louisiana  policy  in  1863,  Banks  said: 
Offer  them  a  Government  without  slavery,  and  they  will 
gladly  accept  it  as  a  necessity  resulting  from  the  war.  Other 
questions  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  negro,  may  safely  be 
deferred  until  this  one  is  secured.  If  he  gains  freedom,  educa- 
tion, the  right  to  bear  arms,  the  highest  privileges  accorded  to 
any  race  and  which  none  has  yet  proved  itself  worthy  unless 
it  be  our  own,  his  best  friend  may  rest  content  for  another  year 
at  least. 

In  January,  he  told  Lincoln  that  the  government  he  was  cre- 
ating in  Louisiana  with  the  help  of  Federal  bayonets  would 
provide  "for  the  gradual  restoration  of  power  to  the  people"  but 
"in  such  manner  as  to  leave  the  control  of  affairs  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  comm[an]ding  General."  When  Louisiana  citizens 
elected  Michael  Hahn  governor,  they  "understood  .  .  .  that  Mr. 
Hahn  represents  a  popular  power  entirely  subordinate  to  the 
armed  occupation  of  the  state  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
and  the  full  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  government." 
"The  election  perilled  nothing,"  Banks  told  the  President  — 
"Had  it  resulted  in  the  election  of  an  opponent,  he  would  be 
without  power."  When  Louisiana's  new  constitution  abolished 
slavery  in  September,  Banks  crowed:  "History  will  record  the 
fact  that  all  the  problems  involved  in  restoration  of  States  .  .  . 


have  already  been  solved  in  Louisiana  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
elevation  of  the  black  and  security  of  the  white  Race." 

Such  optimism  seems  glaringly  wrong  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent events  in  Louisiana,  but  it  is  more  than  "twenty-twenty 
hindsight"  that  makes  the  error  clear.  Foresight  at  the  time 
surely  demanded  that  General  Banks  ask  what  would  happen 
when  the  Federal  troops  left.  Would  the  Negro's  advance,  left  to 
the  future,  occur  then?  When  the  Confederates  returned,  the 
opposition  would  surely  win  elections.  Would  the  opponents  be 
powerless  then?  To  be  sure,  Banks's  statements  were  meant  to 
let  Lincoln  know  that  the  military  would  not  allow  a  disloyal 
government  to  rule  if  the  Unionists  lost  in  1864,  but  should  not 
even  that  mention  of  the  subject  have  caused  Banks  to  wonder 
about  1865  or  1866? 

Banks  was  sanguine.  He  would  let  the  future  take  care  of 
itself.  His  government  would  satisfy  the  abolitionists  for 
another  year  (he  thought,  wrongly),  and  that  was  all  that  con- 
cerned him.  Banks  lived  day  to  day,  so  to  speak,  but  he  also 
thought  that  his  work  in  Louisiana  guaranteed  him  immortal 
fame.  "History"  would  record  his  deeds.  He  was  conscious  of 
history.  He  was  thinking  about  what  would  be  said  of  his 
Louisiana  government  in  the  long  run,  but  he  had  no  long-range 
plan.  Why  not? 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  for  certain,  but  a  look  at  the  general's 
career  before  the  Louisiana  experiment  offers  at  least  one  entic- 
ing clue.  General  Banks's  first  command  was  the  Department  of 
Annapolis.  There,  in  1861,  he  controlled  the  corridor  from  the 
Northern  states  to  Washington,  D.C.  His  headquarters  was  in 
Baltimore,  and  Banks  "found  the  situation  one  of  Southern 
hearts  and  Northern  muskets,"  as  his  able  biographer,  Fred 
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Harvey  Harrington,  states.  He  tried  to  be  conciliatory  first,  and 
secession  sentiment  soared.  He  was  ordered  to  get  tougher. 
Eventually,  Banks's  soldiers  installed  a  pro-Union  successor  to 
the  notoriously  secessionist  police  marshal. 

Banks  then  became  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah, 
and  more  of  Maryland  came  under  his  jurisdiction.  On  George 
B  McClellan's  orders,  he  arrested  secessiomst  members  of  the 
Maryland  legislature  on  their  way  to  Frederick  for  a  special 
session.  His  soldiers  "protected"  the  polls,  as  pro-Union  forces 
swept  to  victory  in  the  autumn  elections. 

In  later  years,  Banks  would  boast  that  his  administration  oi 
Maryland  was  a  model  for  Reconstruction: 

The  secession  leaders  -  the  enemies  of  the  people  -  were 
replaced  and  loyal  men  assigned  to  .  .  .  their  duties.  This  made 
Maryland  a  loyal  State.  .  .  .  What  occurred  there  will  occur  in 
North  Carolina,  in  South  Carolina,  in  Georgia,  in  Alabama 
and  Mississippi.  If .  .  •  those  States  shall  be  controlled  by  men 
that  are  loyal  ...  we  shall  then  have  loyal  populations  and 
loyal  governments. 
The' Maryland  experience  helps  to  explain  Banks  s  optimism. 

As  was  more  often  the  case  than  has  been  commonly  recog- 
nized in  the  study  of  Reconstruction,  such  optimism  was  rooted 
in  a  particular  analysis  of  Southern  society.  The  analysis  per- 
haps came  easier  to  former  Democrats  (like  Banks),  who  were 
used  to  invoking  a  form  of  class  analysis  in  their  prescriptions 
for  political  policy.  It  may  have  come  easier  as  well  to  a  poli- 
tician of  working  class  origins  (like  Banks,  the  "Bobbin  Boy  of 
Massachusetts").  Banks  vowed  to  build  a  loyal  Louisiana  out 
of  the  "humble  and  honest  farmer,  the  poor  mechanic,  the  hard- 


working classes,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land."  It  will  not  do  to 
dismiss  such  statements  as  the  rhetorical  litany  of  American 
politicians.  Banks  had  blamed  secession  on  a  tiny  elite  of  rich 
planters  and  a  Southern  urban  aristocracy.  He  thought  that  a 
"clear  majority  of  the  people  were  .  .  .  opposed  to  the  war  and 
could  you  remove  from  the  control  of  public  opinion  one  or  two 
thousand  in  each  of  these  States  ...  you  would  have  a  popula- 
tion in  all  of  these  States  .  .  .  loyal  and  true  to  the  Government." 

General  Banks  may  have  been  inept,  but  his  miscalculations 
were  born  of  practical  experience  in  Maryland  and  of  assump- 
tions about  the  social  composition  of  Southern  society.  His 
conceit  stemmed  from  memories  of  his  role  in  one  of  the  North's 
two  big  political  successes  early  in  the  war,  the  retention  of 
Maryland  in  the  Union.  His  obstinacy  in  pursuing  his  political 
plan  was  rooted  in  a  fairly  systematic  political  philosophy 
which  told  him  what  Southern  society  was  like.  The  deeper 
roots  of  the  ineptitude,  conceit,  and  obstinacy  of  the  other 
characters  in  the  Louisiana  experiment  likewise  demand 
study. 

There  are  limits  to  what  any  one  historian  can  do.  Mrs.  Cox 
has  done  more  than  most.  One  need  only  think  of  the  muddled 
state  of  scholarship  on  early  Louisiana  Reconstruction  before 
her  work  -  and  that  of  McCrary  and  other  recent  scholars  as 
well  _  to  be  grateful  for  the  modern  accomplishments  in  this 

^On  February  10,  1982,  the  Civil  War  Round  Table  of  New 
York  City  gave  LaWanda  Cox  the  Barondess/Lincoln  Award 
for  Lincoln  and  Black  Freedom.  She  deserved  it.  Her  book  is  a 
contribution  to  Lincoln  scholarship  that  will  last. 
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This  famous  old  government  building  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  regimes,  is  one  of  the  many  buildings 
of  Nerv  Orleans  which  may  have  interested  the 
twenty-two  year  old  Abraham  Lincoln. 


NEGRO  CABINS  OF  THE  SOUTH 


Scenes  similar  to  this  Lincoln  probably  saw  in 
Louisiana. 


LINCOLN  AT  THE  SLAVE  MARKET  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 
Boys,  let's  get  away  from  this,"  exclaimed  Lincoln.     "  If  ever  I  get  a  chance  to  hit  that  thing,  I'll  hit  it  hard!" 


LINCOLN'S  FIRST  TRIP 
TO  NEW  ORLEANS 

"  Whether  Abraham  took  his  flatboat 
that  he  had  built  to  New  Orleans  or 
not,  we  do  not  know,"  says  Ida  M.  Tar- 
bell  in  her  "  Boys  Scouts'  Life  of 
Lincoln  "  of  which  the  first  installment 
appears  in  the  February  Boys'  Life. 
"  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  gave  up 
this  trip  because  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  go  about  this  time  as  a  hand  with 
one  of  his  acquaintances,  an  older  man, 
who  was  making  the  trip  on  a  much 
larger  boat  than  he  could  have  possibly 
built.  A  little  later,  too,  he  Avent  down 
the  river  to  New  Orleans  on  a  journey 
of  which  he  often  talked  when  he  grew 
to  be  a  man.  This  trip  was  made  as 
a  'bow  hand'  on  a  trading  boat  that 
Mr.  Gentry,  the  leading  citizen  of 
Gentryville,  was  sending  down,  in  care 
of  his  own  son,  and  he  hired  Abraham 
to  go  along  for  $8  a  month  and  his 
passage  back. 

"  To  take  a  flatboat  down  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi  as  large  as  that  the 
Gentr3's  built  was  a  task  that  called  for 
both  brains  and  muscle.  The  boat  was 
fully  40  feet  in  length,  with  a  double 
bottom  of  stout  oak  planks.  It  had  a 
rough  shelter  on  the  deck.  It  was  pro- 
vided with  two  pairs  of  stout  long  oars 
at  bow  and  stern,  a  check  post  and 
coil  of  rope,  and  what  was  called  a 
setting  pole  for  steering.  The  current 
of  the  river  would  carry  such  a  boat 
as  this  from  four  to  six  miles  an  hour. 
The  crew's  work  was  largely  piloting. 
There  were  many  bends  in  the  river, 
the  winds  were  capricious  and  the  cur- 
rents tricky,  and  in  many  places  the 
traffic  crowded.  It  called  for  skillful 
steering.  They  traded  as  they  traveled, 
tying  up  wherever  they  thought  there 
was  a  chance  for  a  market,  exchanging 
their  boat's  load  of  bacon,  potatoes  and 
cloth  for  cotton,  tobacco  and  sugar." 


MAP  SHOWING  LINCOLN'S  RIVER  TRIP  TO  NEW  ORLEANS 


In  the  Spring  of  1831  after  the  first  hard  winter  in 
Illinois,  Lincoln  made  a  second  trip  to  New  Orleans.  T#ie 
map  shows  his  route  and  the  status  of  slavery,  an  institu- 
tion which,  no  doubt,  engaged  his  attention  at  this  time. 
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An  Agricultural  and  Physiographical  Description  of  Louisiana 


Louisiana  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  Uniteii  States.  Its  parallels  of  latitude  are  28° 
50'  N.,  and  330  N..  with  no  denned  south  latitudinal  line, 
owing  to  its  irregular  Gulf  border.  Its  meridians  of  longi- 
tude are  So"  41'  W.,  and  go"  10'  W.  from  Greenwich. 

Louisiana  contains  45.966  square  miles  of  land,  and 
2,328  square  miles  of  land-locked  bays,  lagoons,  and  rivers. 
Louisiana  soils  are  divided  into  alluvial  lands,  sea  or  coast 
marsh,  redeemable  by  levees  and  drainage,  bluff  land,  prair- 
ies, long  leaf  pines,  hill  lands  and  oak  lands.  . 

Louisiana  has  the  greatest  body  of  alluvial  lands  exist- 
ing anyvvhere  in  the  world.  Only  a  small  portion  of  these 
lands  is  subject  to  overflow  from  the  Mississippi.  Nearly 
all  are  protected  by  magnificent  levees,  maintained  by  the 
State  and  National  Governments. 

Louisianais  composed  of  28,000.000  acres  of  land,  of 
which  only  about  5,500,000  acres  are  cultivated,  and  on  these 
there  are  yearly  produced  crops  valued  at  $350,000,000 
or  more. 

Louisiana's  CLIMATE  is  admirable.  Breezy  and  cool 
in  summer,  mild  in  winter,  healthful  at  all  times.  TheState  is 
not  subject  to  extremes  of  heat  in  summer  or  cold  in  winter. 

Louisianas  PRODUCTS  are  varied  and  abundant. 
Sugar,  cotton,  corn,  rice,  tobacco,  oats,  wheat,  sorghum, 
jute,  hemp,  ramie,  grasses,  clovers  and  forage  crops;  millet, 
potatoes,  vegetables,  oranges,  lemons,  mandarins,  olives, figs, 
and  grapes  are  produced  with  great  profit  and  little  labor. 

Louisiana's  LIVE  STOCK  consists  of  sheep,  horses, 
hogs,  cattle  and  mules.  Her  pastures  are  inviting,  her 
waters  are  pure  and  refreshing,  and  her  cane  brakes  in  win- 
ter offer  protection  and  forage, 

Louisiana's  RAILROADS  are  extensive,  accommodating, 
convenient  and  modern.    Those  operated  at  present  are  the 
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Louisiana's  RIVERS,  BAYOUS,  and  LAKES  are 
mostly  all  navigable  and  many  run  north  and  south  through 
the  entire  state.  They  furnish  transportation  facilities  for 
many  commodities,  and  create  competition  in  rates.  They 
furnish  water  for  irrigation,  are  deep  running  streams  which 
abound  in  fish,  and  furnish  cool  water  for  stock.  Every 
parish  except  four,  can  be  reached  by  navigable  streams  at 
some  period  during  the  year. 

Louisiana's  PRODUCTS  mate  "P  an  imposing  total. 
Louisiana  produces  one  half  million  bales  of  cotton  annually, 
and  besides  this,  she  produces  95  per  cent  of  all  the  cane 
sugars  raised  in  the  United  States,  and  more  rice  than  any 
other  State  of  the  Union.  One  county  in  Louisiana  raises 
more  rice  than  all  of  South  Carolina.  The  strawberry  and 
vegetable  crops  of  Louisiana  amounts  to  over  five  millions 
of  dollars  annually.  Louisiana  heads  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  in  the  acreage  value  of  her  crops  raised.  This  is 
a  census  fact. 

Louisiana's  FISHING  GROUNDS  and  OYSTER 
BEDS  are  famous  and  furnish  the  most  delicious  of  these 
luxuries  in  the  world. 

Louisiana  is  the  coming  seat  of  the  oyster  industry  of 
the  United  States.  Her  tidal  bottoms,  the  home  of  the 
oyster,  embrace  4,500.000  acres— a  greater  area  of  oyster 
waters  than  have  Maryland  and  Virginia  combined. 

Louisiana's  FORESTS  are  magnificent,  and  the  varie- 
ties of  her  timbers  numerous.  They  consist  of  oaks, 
hickories,  ash,  elms,  gums,  magnolias,  pines,  maples,  cy- 
press, and  a  quantity  of  others. 

Louisiana  has  the  greatest  area  of  long-leaf  pine  of 
any  State  in  the  Union,  and  has  more  cypress  timber  than 
any  other  State.  She  is  now  the  first  lumber  producing 
State  in  the  Union. 

Louisiana's  MINERAL  WEALTH  is  attracting  world- 
wide attention.  Louisiana  has  within  her  borders  the 
greatest  sulphur  mine  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  taken 
out  of  the  earth  98  per  cent  pure. 

Louisiana's  FUEL  01 L  and  NATURAL  GAS  fields  are 
unsurpassed  in  the  United  States.  Some  of  her  oil  wells 
have  a  record  of  3,000,000  barrels  of  oil  each. 

Louisiana  has  the  greatest  deposit  of  pure  rock  salt  in 
the  western  hemisphere.    It  comes  up  99  per  cent  pure. 


Louisiana's  EDUCATIONAL  FACI LIT! ES  are 
splendid.  Every  parish  is  well  provided  with  public  schools 
for  both  white  and  colored  people;  tuition  free.  Industrial 
schools  are  at  Ruston  and  Lafayette;  tuition  free.  Private 
schools  abound  in  all  ttie  small  towns. 

Louisiana's  STATE  UNIVERSITY  and  AGRICUL- 
TURAL and  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE  is  an  up-to-date 
modern  school.  Its  tuition  is  free.  Its  faculty  is  able  and 
large.  Its  equipment  is  new  and  complete.  Its  branches 
are  numerous.  Its  courses  are  thorough.  Its  discipline  is 
excellent.  Its  grounds  located  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
at  Baton  Rouge,  are  beautiful  and  the  most  attractive  in 
the  South. 

Louisiana's  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  at  Natchi- 
toches, is  a  splendid  training  school  for  both  sexes.  It  offers 
untold  advantages  for  a  scholarly  education. 

Louisiana's  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  at  Ruston 
and  Lafayette  are  magnificently  equipped,  and  domiciled 
in  comfortable  and  modern  buildings.  The  faculties  are 
energetic,  thorough,  and  ample. 

Louisiana's  SOUTHERN  UNIVERSITY  and  AGRI- 
CULTURAL and  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE,  a  State 
School  for  the  Colored,  located  at  Baton  Rouge,  equal  to 
any  school  of  this  kind  in  the  South. 

Louisiana's  INSTITUTIONS  are  all  modern  and  ex- 
tensive. She  has  a  magnificent  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  a 
splendid  new  Institute  for  the  Blind,  two  large  Charity  Hos- 
pitals, a  Soldiers'  Home,  large  and  commodious  buddings 
for  the  Infirm,  and  an  Institution  for  the  Colored  Blind  at 
Alexandria.  Louisiana  has  four  State  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Stations,  at  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge,  Cal- 
houn and  Crowley.  All  classes  are  looked  after  and  cared 
for  in  Louisiana. 

Louisiana's  HEALTH  is  good.  The  death  rate  is  far 
below  that  of  many  States  in  the  Union.  Many  years  have 
elapsed  since  there  were  epidemics,  and  the  thorough  know- 
ledge and  modern  treatment  of  yellow  fever  makes  the  dis- 
ease one  that  is  not  only  not  feared,  but  of  little  danger  to 
the  patient. 

Louisiana's  TOWNS  and  CITIES  are  progressive, 
thriving,  business-like,  and  anxious  to  welcome  in  people 
from  other  sections. 

Louisiana's  PEOPLE  are  peaceful, 
ous,  liberty-loving,  loyal   and  always  ready  t 
hand  of goodfellowship  and  hospitality  to  the  stranger 
her  borders. 
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CONDENSED  INFORMATION  ABOUT  LOUISIANA 

The  Louisiana  Territory,  after  being  under  Spanish  and  French  Rule 
thrmjL'li  settlement  .mil  conqiK-st,  for  over  250  years,  was  ceded  by  France  to  tin 
United  Slates  tin  the  30th  of  April,  1S03,  for  Sis.ooo.ooo.  Loui  .:ana  was  admit  tec 
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THE  PARISHES  (OR  COUNTIES). 

ACADIA.  E  14.  Area,  394,240  ac. ;  population,  34,820;  dev.,  Crowley, 
2i  feet;  Rayne,  33  feet.  Geographical  division,  prairie,  fer- 
tile, productive.  Products,  rice,  sugar,  corn,  cotton,  hay. 
oats,  tobacco,  vegetables  and  some  fruits.  Oil  in  paying 
quantities.  Mean  temperature  at  Rayne,  January.  5.3°3, 
July,  82.40.  Rainfall,  January,  2.49,  July,  5.37  inches.  In 
the  oyster  belt. 

ALLEN.  D  12.  Area,  414,950  ac.;  population,  18,382;  elev.,  Kin- 
der, 51  feet;  Oakdale,  123  feet.  Classification  embraces 
prairie,  pine  hill,  pine  flat,  alluvial  and  wooded  lowlands. 
Products,  sugar,  corn,  cotton,  vegetables,  hay,  oats,  rice  and 
tobacco.  Fruits  do  well.  Lumber  industry  extensive.  Cat- 
tle, sheep  and  horses  raised. 

ASCENSION.  K.  14.  Area,  238,720  ao.;  popu]fttionrt2^,165;  elev., 
Donaldsonville,  33  feet,  Burnside,  20,  feet.  Contains  60,000 
acres  United  States  Government  lands.  Agricultural  class- 
ification, alluvial  and  wooded  swamp.  Products,  sugar 
(principally),  rice,  corn,  hay,  vegetables  and  fruits.  Cattle 
and  hogs  raised  also.  In  the  oyster  belt.  Mean  tempera- 
ture at  Burnside,  January,  52.  °6,  July,  8o.8°;  rainfall,  January 
3.24,  July,  7.46  inches;  at  Donaldsonville,  5.420  and  81.00  and, 
4.15  and  10.16  inches. 

ASSUMPTION.  J  15.  Area,  227,200  ac.;  population,  17,912.  Products 
I  sugar  (principally),  rice,  corn,  hay,  oats,  tobacco,  vegetables 
and  fruits.    In  the  oyster  belt. 

AVOYELLES.  G  11.  Area,  539,520  ac.;  population,  35,300;  elev., 
Marksville,  87  feet.  Products,  cotton,  sugar,  corn,  hay,  and 
vegetables.  Cattle,  sheep  and  horses  raised  extensively. 
BEAUREGARD.  B12.  Area,  717,470  ac.;  population,  20,767;  eleva- 
tion, DeRidder,  206  feet.  Classification  embraces  prairie, 
pine  flat,  sea  marsh,  alluvial  and  wooded  lowlands.  Pro- 
ducts, cotton,  rice,  sugar  and  vegetables.  Fruits  do  well. 
Timber  plentiful.    Live  stock,  raised. 

BIENVILLE,  C6.  Area,  547,840  ac;  population,  20,077.  Agricultural 
classification,  good  upland.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  hay, 
"  oats,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Live  stock  flourishes. 
BOSSIER.  B5.  Area,  494,720  ac. ;  population,  22,266 ;  elevs.,  Ben- 
ton, 210  feet,  Plain  Dealing,  268  feet.  Agricultural  clas- 
sification, good  upland  and  alluvial.  Products,  cotton, 
corn,  hay,  oats,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep  thrive  well.  Mean  temperature  at  Plain  Dealing,  Jan- 
uary, 46.60,  July  80.70;  rainfall,  January.  5.22,  July,  8.01  inches. 
CADDO.  A6.  Area,  545,280  ac.;  population,  83,265;  elev.,  Shreve- 
port,  251  feet.  Classification,  good  upland  and  alluvial, 
Products,  very  diversified.  Cotton,  fruits,  truck  products, 
live  stock,  timber,  hay  and  grasses.  There  are  extensive 
oil  and  gas  wells  in  operation.  Lignite,  potters'  clay,  etc. 
Mean  temperature  at  Shreveport,  January,  48.10,  July,  82.0  ; 
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rainfall,  January,  3.31,  July,  7.17  inches. 

CALCASIEU.  B14.  Area,  000,270  ac.;  population,  32,807;  elevs., ; 
De^uincy,  85  feet,  Lake  Charles,  20  feet.  Classification 
embraces  prairie,  pine  hill,  pine  flat,  sea  marsh,  alluvial,  and 
wooded  lowlands.  Products,  principally  rice  and  sugar; 
corn,  cotton,  vegetables,  hay  and  oats.  Fruits  do  well. 
Lumber  industry  extensive.  Sulphur,  petroleum,  oil,  gas 
and  gypsum  exist  in  large  quantities.  In  the  oyster  belt. 
CALDWELL.  F7.  Area,  348,000  ac;  population,  9,514;  elev., 
Columbia,  139  feet.  Classification,  alluvial  and  good  up- 
lands. Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  hay,  tobacco,  cane,  and 
vegetables.  Fruits  flourish.  Timber  extensive  and  varied. 
CAMERON.  B15,  Area,  998,400  ac. ;  population,  3,952.  Classifica- 
tion, coast  marsh,  prairie,  and  alluvial  lands.  Products,  rice 
and  sugar  (chiefly);  truck  gardens  succeed  well;  timber,  cy- 
press, oak,  and  willow.  Mean  temperature  at  Cameron, 
January,  51.4",  July,  81.80,  rainfall,  January,  2.40,  July,  12.44 
inches;  at  Lakeside,  51. 6°  and  8.220.  and  2.90  and  11. 61 
inches.    In  the  oyster  belt. 

CATAHOULA.  G9.  Area,  440,000  ac;  population,  11,074;  dev., 
Harrisonburg,  70  feet.  Classification,  pine  hills,  wooded 
lowlands,  good  uplands,  bluff,  and  alluvial.  Products,  cot- 
ton, corn,  oats,  tobacco,  and  vegetables.  Hogs  raised  ex- 
tensively for  shipment.  Stock  does  well.  Chalk,  kaolin, 
bauxite,  gypsum,  limestone,  grindstone,  fullers'  earth,  fire- 
clay, potters'  clay,  lignite,  sulphur,  talc,  lead,  and  iron 
foudd  in  large  deposits. 

CLAIBORNE.  D4,  Area,  497,920  ac;  population,  27,885,  Classifica- 
tion,, good  uplands.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  ha 
bacco,  hemp,  wheat,  buckwheat,  and  vegetable 
plen  )(fut.  Live  stock  thrives.  Oil,  Marl,  green 
clayi  fire-clay,  iron,  and  lignite  found. 
CONCORDIA.  H10.  Area,  426,600  ac;  population,  11,977;  elev., 
Vidllia,  46  feet.  Formation,  alluvial  and  wooded  lowlands. 
Projrjcts.  cotton,  corn,  hay,  oats.  cane,  tobacco,  and  vegeta- 
bles.   Timber  plentiful. 

DE  SOTO.  A7.  Area,  547,840  ac;  population,  29,376;  elevs., 
Mansfield,  345  feet;  Oxford,  275  feet.  Formation,  good  up- 
lands and  alluvial.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  hay,  oats,  to- 
bacco, vegetables,  and  fruits.  Timber  magnificent.  Lignite, 
potters'  clay,  fire-clay,  iron,  marl,  and  green  sand  deposits 
are  found.  There  are  extensive  oil  and  gas  wells  in 
operation. 

EAST  BATON  ROUGE.  J13.  Area,  272,000  ac ;  population,  44,513 ; 
elevation,  Baton  Rouge,  55  feet.  Classification,  good  up- 
lands, bluffs,  wooded  and  alluvial  lands.  Products,  cotton, 
sugar,  rice,  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Stock 
of  all  kinds  do  well.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  has  located  one 
of  its  largest  oil  refineries  in  East  Baton  Rouge.  Mean 
temperature  at  Baton  Rouge,  January,  52.1°,  July,  70.70; 
rainfall,  January,  4.21,  July,  10.04  inches. 
EAST  CARROLL.  15.  Area,  256,000  ac;  population,  11,231.  Form- 
ation, alluvial  and  wooded  lowlands.  Soil  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive. Products,  cotton,  corn,  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  vege- 
tables and  fruits.  Game  and  fish  plentiful. 
EAST  FELICIANA.  J12.  Area,  298,240  ac;  population,  17,487;  ele 
vation,  Clinton,  186  feet.  Formation,  good  upland.  Very 
fertile.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  cane, 
tobacco,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Live  stock  raised.  Timber 
plentiful  and  fine.  Mean  temperature  at  Clinton,  January, 
50.8°,  July,  7.390;  rainfall,  January,  4.19,  July,  5.39  inches. 
EVANGELINE.  E12.  Area,  437,760  ac;  population,  23,485.  Classi- 
fication embraces  prairie,  alluvial,  pine  flats,  wooded  low- 
lands and  bluff.  Very  fertile.  Cotton,  rice,  sugar,  corn, 
oats,  hay,  tobacco,  truck  and  fruits  raised.  Live  stock  raised. 
FRANKLIN.  H7.  Area,  392,960  ac;  population,  24,100;  elev., 
Winnsboro,  70  feet.  Formation,  bluff,  alluvial,  wooded 
lowlands,  and  a  little  prairie.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats, 
hay,  potatoes,  and  vegetables.  Live  stock  thrives. 
GRANT.  E9.  Area,  407,040  ac. ;  population,  14,403 ;  elevs.,  Colfax, 
96  feet,  Georgetown,  97  feet.  Formation,  pine  hills  and 
alluvial.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  tobacco, 
sorghum,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Timber,  pine,  oak,  and  a 
large  variety  of  others.  Live  stock  does  well.  Marble, 
limestone,  marl,  lignite,  fire-clay,  potters'  clay,  iron  and 
gypsum  are  found. 

IBERIA,  G16.  Area,  426,880  ac;  population,  26,855;  elevs.,  Jeaner- 
ette,  22  feet;  New  Iberia,  22  feet.  Formation,  prairie,  sea 
marsh,  alluvial,  wooded  lowlands,  and  bluff.  Highly  product- 
ive. Sugar,  general  product.  Rice,  corn,  oats,  hay,  potatoes, 
vegetables,  fruits  all  do  splendidly.  Extensive  salt  mines 
in  operation.  Timber  abundant.  Live  stock  raised.  In 
the  oyster  belt.  Mean  temperature  at  New  Iberia,  January, 
53-3°.  July,  8i.o°;»rainfall,  January,  3.07,  July,  1 1,27  inches. 
IBERVILLE.  114.  Area,  413,440  ac;  population,  26,806;  elev., 
Plaquemine,  28  feet.  Formation,  wooded  lowlands  and 
alluvial.  Chief  crop,  sugar;  corn,  hay,  oats,  rice,  potatoes, 
vegetables  and  fruits  do  well.  Live  stock  thrives.  Large 
cypn-ss  lumber  industry.  In  the  oyster  belt. 
JACKSON.  E6.  Area,  369,280  ac ;  population,  14,486.  Formation, 
good  upland  and  pine  hills.  Cotton,  corn,  hay,  oats, 
sorghum,  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  fruits  are  raised. 
Stock  does  well. 

JEFFERSON.  M1G.  Area,  385,920  ac. ;  population,  21,663.  Formation, 
coast  marsh,  alluvial  and  lowlands.  Sugar,  rice,  jute,  corn, 
potatoes,  truck  products  and  fruits  are  raised  extensively. 
Oranges  grow.  Timber  abundant.  Fish  and  oysters  abound. 
JEFFERSON  DAVIS.  D14,  Area,  352,830  ac;  population,  18,999; 
elevations,  Fenton,  35  feet,  Jennings,  28  feet.  Classification 
embraces  prairie,  pine  hill,  pine  flat,  alluvial  and  wooded 
lowlands.  Products,  rice,  sugar,  corn,  cotton,  vegetables,  hay 
and  oats.  Fruits  do  well.  Lumber  plentiful.  Live  stock  raised. 
LAFAYETTE.  F14.  Area,  152,960  ac;  population,  30,841;  elev., 
Lafayette,  35  feet.  Formation,  prairie,  alluvial,  and  bluff. 
Rice,  sugar,  and  cotton,  chief  crops.  Corn,  oats,  potatoes, 
and  vegetables  are  raised  in  large  quantities.  Cattle,  sheep 
and  horses  do  well.  Timber  fine.  In  the  oyster  belt.  Oil 
in  paying  quantities.  Mean  temperature  at  Lafayette, 
Jan.  Skq2  JulyJJLar;  rainfall,  January,  3.52,  July,  8.27  inch. 


sugar  (chiefly),  rice,  corn,  hay,  oats,  forage,  vegetables' 
and  fruit.  Game  plentiful.  Fish,  oysters,  crabs,  and  terra- 
pin are  caught  and  shipped  to  market.  Timber  plentiful. 
LA  SALLE.  F9,  Area,  424,000  ac;  population,  9,856;  elev.,  Jena, 
156  feet.  Formation,  pine  hills,  wooded  lowlands,  and  allu- 
vial soil.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  tobacco  and  vegeta- 
bles. Stock  does  well.  Chalk,  kaolin,  bauxite,  gypsum,  lime- 
stone, grindstone,  fullers' earth,  fire-clay,  potters'  clay,  lignite, 
talc,  lead,  and  iron  deposits  are  found  in  large  quantities. 
UNCOLN.  E5.  Area,  368,000  ac;  population,  16,962;  elev.,  Rus- 
ton, 312  feet.  Formation,  good  upland.  Very  productive. 
Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  hay,  sorghum,  wheat,  tobacco, 
potatoes,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Cattle,  hogs  and  horses 
raised.  Marl,  potters'  clay,  fire-clay,  and  lignite  deposits  are 
found.    Timber  fine  and  plentiful. 

LIVINGSTON.  K13.  Area,  379,620  ac;  population,  11,643.  Form, 
ation,  bluff,  pine  flats,  alluvial,  and  wooded  lowlands.  Ex- 
ceedingly rich.  Cotton,  corn,  hay,  oats,  sorghum,  rice, 
tobacco,  vegetables,  and  fruit  are  raised.  Timber  very  fine. 
MADISON,  16.  Area,  437,760  ac;  population,  10,829;  elev.,  Tallu- 
lah,  91  feet.  Formation,  alluvial  and  wooded  lowlands. 
Cotton,  corn,  hay,  oats,  vegetables,  and  fruits  raised.  Tim- 
ber plentiful. 

MOREHOUSE.  G4.  Area,  486,400  ac;  population,  19,311;  elevs., 
Bastrop,  135  feet,  Collinston,  65  feet.  Formation,  alluvial, 
good,  upland,  and  wooded  lowlands.  Very  rich.  Cotton, 
corn,  hay,  tobacco,  and  vegetables  are  raised.  Fruits 
do  well.  Timber  abundant.  Live  stock  raised.  Game 
and  fish  plentiful.  Gas  is  also  found.  Mean  temperature 
at  Collinston,  Jan.,  47.3°,  July,  89.41;  rainfall,  Jan.,  3.70,  July, 
8.59  inches. 

NATCHITOCHES,  C9.  Area,  825,600  ac;  population,  38,602;  eleva- 
tiona,  Natchitoches,  120  feet;  Robeline,  150  feet.  Forma- 
tion, alluvial,  good  upland,  and  pine  flats^Very  productive. 
Cotton,  corn,  oats,  tobacco,  hay,  vegetables,  and  fruits 
are  produced,  Timber  abundant.  Stock  raised.  Lignite, 
marl,  marble,  limestone,  iron,  fire-clay,  =nd  potters'  clay 
found.  Mean  temperature  at  Robeline  January,  46.4 
July,  80.00;  rainfall,  January,  3.51  ' 
ORLEANS.  N15.  Area,  127,360  a 
New  Orleans,  5  feet.  Formatio 

lands.  Products,  truck  garden  chiefly,  corn,  sugar,  jute,  rice 
and  potatoes  raised.  Oranges,  lemons,  mandarins,  olives 
and  figs  do  well.  Mean  temperature  it  New  Orleans, 
Jan.,  50.9°,  July,  82.00;  rainfall.  Jan.,  3.01,  July,  10.85  inches. 
OUACHITA,  F6.  Area,  409,400  ac;  population,  30,319;  elevs., 
Calhoun,  165  feet;  Monroe,  79  feet.  Formation,  good  up- 
land, alluvial  and  wooded  lowlands.  Cctton,  corn,  oats, 
hay^  sorghum,  tobacco,  vegetables,    and  fruits  do 


,  July,  io.c6  inches. 
J.;  population,  387,408;  elev., 
alluvial  and  wooded  low- 


Timber  very  fine  and  abundant. 
Ouachita  has  the  finest  saltwater  n; 
anywhere   in  the  United  States. 
Calhoun,  January,  48.1°,  July,  78.60 
July,  1 1.1 1  inches. 

PLAQUEMINES.  N17,  Area,  100,555  ac. ; 


stock 

tatorium  to  be  found 
Mean  temperature  at 
rainfall,  January,  3.69, 

.  population,  12,194;  eleva- 
Port  Eads,  4  feet.  Formation,  alluvial  and  coast 
marsh.  Products,  sugar  and  rice,  corn,  and  vegetables. 
Oranges,  lemons,  mandarins,  figs,  and  olives  do  well.  Fish- 
ing and  oyster  industries  excellent  and  profitable.  Mean 
temperature  at  Lawrence,  January, 53.30,  July,  82.40;  rainfall, 
January,  2.43,  July  5.92  inches. 

POTNTE  COUPEE.  H12.  Area,  368,000  ac;  population,  24,697.  Form- 
ation, alluvial  and  wooded  lowlands.  Products,  sugar,  cotton, 
corn,  oats,  hay,  rice,  tobacco,  and  vegetables.  Fruits  do 
well.  Timber  abundant.  Live  stock  thrives. 
RAP  DDES.  E10.  Area,  975,440  ac;  population,  59,444;  elev.,  Alex- 
andria, 74  feet.  Formation,  pine  flats,  alluvial,  with  some 
bluff  and  prairie.  Products,  cotton  and  sugar,  corn,  hay, 
oats,  rice,  tobacco,  vegetables  and  fruits.  Timber  abund- 
ant. Cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  horses  raised.  Sandstone  is 
,  quarried.  Hot  gas  and  salt  wells  are  found.  Mean  tempera - 
1  ture  at  Alexandria,  January,  50.40,  July,  83.4°;  rainfall, 
January,  3.76,  July,  7.05  inches. 

RED  RIVER.  B7  Area,  256,000  ac;  population,  15,301;  elev., 
Coushatta,  145  feet.  Formation,  good  upland  and  alluvial. 
Cotton,  chief  crop.  Corn,  oats,  hay,  vegetables,  and  fruits 
are  grown.  Timber  very  fine  and  plentiful.  Oil  is  also 
found. 

RICHLAND.  H6.  Area,  369,920  ac;  population,  20,860;  elev., 
Rayville,  67  feet.  Formation,  bluff,  alluvial  and  wooded 
lowlands.  Very  fertile.  Cotton,  corn,  hay.  sorghum,  vege- 
tables, and  fruits.  Cattle  and  hogs  raised.  Game  and 
fish  plentiful.    Timber  abounds. 

SABINE.  B9.  Area,  645,120  ac;  population,  £0,713;  dev.,  Many, 
242  feet.  Formation,  good  upland,  pine  and  alluvial  lands. 
Products,  cotton,  corn,  hay,  oats,  sorghum,  fruits  and  truck. 
Live  stock  raised.  Fine  timber  plentiful.  Lignite,  marble, 
potters'  clay,  fire-clay,  gypsum  and  marl  exist. 

. ;  population,  4,968,  Formation, 
ugar,  rice,  jute,  truck,  and 
lemons,  mandarins,  figs,  etc.  Fish, 
rapin  abound.    Timber  plentiful. 
Area,  251,520  ac;  population,  8,586;  elev., 


ST.  BERNARD.  N16.  Area,  435,2 
marsh  and  alluvial.  Produc 
fruits,  i.  e.,  oranges, 
oysters,  crabs  and  ten 
ST.  CHARLES.  L16, 


Hahnville,  14  feet.    Formation,  marsh  aJIu\  — 
lowlands.     Products, '  sugar,  rice,  corn,  truck,   and  fruit. 
Timber  good. 

ST.  HELENA.  K12.  Area,  264,320  ac;  population,  8,427.  Forma- 
tion, pine  hills  and  bluff.  Very  fertile.  Cotton,  corn,  hay, 
oats,  tobacco,  truck,  and  fruits.  Live  stock  thrives. 
ST.  JAMES.  K15.  Area,  219,520  ac;  population,  21,228;  elev.,  Con- 
vent, 18  ft.  Formation, alluvial,  wooded  lotvlandsand  coast 
marsh.  Products,  sugar,  rice,  corn,  tobacco,  hay,  oats,  truck, 
fruit.  Fine  timber  plentiful.  Game,  fish  andoystersabound. 
The  famous  Perique  tobacco  is  grown  only  in  St.  James 
Parish. 

ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  LIB.  Area,  147,200  ac. ;  population,  11,896; 
elevations,  Wallace,  15  feet;  Ruddock,  9  feet,  Formation,  al- 
luvial and  wooded  lowlands.  Very  fertile.  Products,  sugar 
(chiefly),  rice,  oats,  corn,  hay,  jute,  vegetables  and  fruit. 


LAFOURCHE.  L16.  Area,  655,260  ac ;  population,  30,344.  Form- 
ation, alluvial,  wooded  lowlands,  and  sea  marsh.  Products, 

Immigration.    Harry  D.  Wilson,  Commissioner.    Eugene  Jastremski,  Secretary,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Denechaud,  Secretary  Immigration  Division,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Cattle  and  hogs  are  raised.  Timber  abundant.  Mean 
temperature  at  Reserve,  January,  51.8',  July,  82.8°;  rainfall, 
January,  2.64,  July,  6.95  inches. 

ST.  LANDRY.  F13.  Area,  639,360  ac;  population,  51,697;  elevs., 
Melville,  49  feet;  Opelousas,  59  feet;  Grand  Coteau,  51  feet. 
Formation,  prairie,  alluvial,  pine  flats,  wooded  lowlands  and 
bluff.  Very  fertile.  Cotton,  rice,  and  sugar,  principal  crops. 
Corn,  oats,  hay,  tobacco,  truck  and  fruits  raised.  Livestock 
raised.  Game  and  fish  abundant.  Mean  temperature  at 
Grand  Coteau,  January,  52.5^,  July,  82.3s;  rainfall,  January, 
3.15,  July,  io.2i  inches;  at  Melville.  January,  49.6s,  July. 
80.6°;  rainfall,  January,  4.15  and  July,  10.30  inches. 
ST.  MARTIN.  A14.  Area,  385,520  ac;  population,  21,990.  Forma- 
tion, wooded  lowlands,  prairie,  alluvial  and  bluff.  Soil 
very  productive.  Sugar,  chief  crop;  rice,  corn,  oats,  tobac- 
co, cotton,  truck,  and  fruit.  Cattle  and  stock  do  splendidly. 
Timber  abundant.  Oil  wells  at  Anse  Le  Butte. 
ST.  MARY.  H16.  Area,  414,720  ac;  population,  30,754;  elev.,  St. 
Mary,  13  feet.  Formation,  coast  marsh,  alluvial,  prairie, 
wooded  lowlands  and  bluff.  Sugar,  chief  crop.  Rice,  corn, 
oats,  hay,  vegetables,  and  fruits  produced.  Cattle,  hogs, 
and  horses  raised.  Game,  fish  and  oysters  plentiful.  Tim- 
ber abundant.  Extensive  salt  mines  and  deposits.  Mean  tem- 
perature at  Franklin,  January,  53.20;  July,8i.Q°;  rainfall,  Jan- 
uary, 2.60,  July,  13.84  inches. 

ST.  TAMMANY.  M13.  Area,  590,720  ac;  population,  20,645.  Form- 
ation, pine  hills,  alluvial  and  wooded  lowlands.  Soil  very 
productive.  Products,  sugar,  rice,  cotton,  corn,  hay,  oats, 
truck  and  fruit.  Stock  raised.  Timber  very  fine.  In  the 
oyster  belt.  Mean  temperature  at  Covington,  January,  49.2°, 
July,  81. 70;  rainfall,  January,  2.89,  July,  7.35  inches. 
TANGIPAHOA.  L12.  Area,  505,600  ac;  population,  31,440;  eleva- 
tions, Amite,  130  feet,  Hammond,  40  feet.  Formation,  pine 
hills,  pine  flats,  wooded  lowlands,  and  alluvial.  Soil  fertile 
Cotton,  corn,  hay,  oats,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  and  vegetables, 
all  do  splendidly.  Strawberry  growing  and  dairying  are 
extensive  industries  in  Tangipahoa  Parish.  Mean  tempera- 
ture at  Amite,  January,  50.83,  July,  81.40;  rainfall,  January. 
4.26,  July,  10.66  inches;  at  Hammond,  January,  50.9°,  July, 
81. 6°;  rainfall,  January,  3.99.  July,  9.29  inches. 
TENSAS.  18.  Area,  410,240  ac;  population,  11,639;  elev.,  St.  Jos- 
eph, 75  feet.  Formation,  alluvial  and  wooded  lowlands. 
Cotton,  corn,  hay,  oats,  and  truck  do  splendidly.  Cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep  are  raised. 

TERREBONNE.  K17.  Area,  1,265,280  ac;  population,  26,974;  eleva- 
tions, Schriever,  17  feet;  Houma,  11  feet,  Formation,  coast 
marsh,  alluvial  and  wooded  lowlands.  Products,  sugar, 
rice,  hay  and  vegetables.  Oranges,  lemons,  mandarins, 
olives,  etc.,  all  do  well.  Finest  fish,  oysters,  terrapin  and 
crabs  are  caught  for  market.  Gas  in  paying  quantities. 
Mean  temperature  at  Houma,  January  52. i°,  July  8l.8°; 
rainfall,  January  2.98,  July,  10.62  inches;  at  Schriever,  51. 2" 
and  82.00;  2.97  and  6.99  inches. 

UNION.  El  Area,  582,700  ac;  population,  19,621;  elev.,  Farmer, 
ville,  179  feet.  Formation,  good  upland  and  alluvial.  Soil 
productive.  Cotton,  corn,  oats,  hay.  wheat,  tobacco.  truck 
and  fruits  are  produced  in  quantities.  Timber  magnificent 
and  abundant. 

VERMILION.  F16.  Area,  800,000  ac;  population,  26,606;  elev., 
Abbeville,  20  feet.  Formation,  coast  marsh,  prairie  and 
alluvial.  Very  fertile.  Sugar,  rice,  and  cotton,  chief  pro- 
ducts. Corn,  oats,  hay,  truck  and  fruits  raised  in  abundance. 
Timber  plentiful.  Oysters,  crabs,  terrapin,  and  fish  in  gulf 
and  streams.  Mean  temperature  at  Abbeville,  January, 
51.90,  July,  S2.50;  rainfall.  January.  3.35,  July,  7.94  inches. 
VERNON.  Oil.  Area,  985,600  ac;  population,  20,493;  elev.,  Lees- 
ville,  238  feet.  Formation,  pine  hills,  prairie  And  alluvial. 
Cotton,  chief  product.  Corn,  hay,  oats,  vegetables  and 
fruits  flourish.  Live  stock  raised.  Timber  plentiful. 
WASHINGTON.  M12.  Area,  427,520  ac ;  population,  24,264.  Form- 
ation, pine  hills  and  alluvial.  Cotton,  hay,  oats,  corn,  to- 
bacco, truck  and  fruits  grown.  Live  stock  does  well. 
Timber  abounds.  Has  the  largest  pine  sawmill  in  the 
world;  also  has  two  large  paper  mills  which  manufacture 
paper  from  sawmill  by-products. 

WEBSTER.  B5.  Area,  593,600  ac;  population,  24,707;  elev.,  Min- 
den,  1S1  feet.  Formation,  good  upland  and  alluvial.  Very 
fertile.  Products,  cotton,  tobacco,  oats,  hay.  truck  and  fruits 
grown.  Salt  deposits,  potters'  clay,  fire-clay,  lignite  and 
marl  found.  Live  stock  raised  with  profit.  Timber  plen- 
tiful. Mean  temperature  at  Minden,  January,  47.4°,  July, 
8 1. 2°;  rainfall,  January,  2.20,  July,  5.27  inches. 
WEST  BATON  ROUGE.  113.  Area,  134,400  ac;  population,  11,092, 
Formation,  alluvial  and  wooded  lowlands.  Very  fertile. 
Products,  sugar  (chiefly),  cotton,  rice,  corn.  hay.  oats,  vege- 
tables, and  fruits  aregrown.  Some  live  stock  raised. 
WEST  CARROLL.  15.  Area,  243,200  ac. ;  population,  8,857.  Form- 
ation, bluff  and  alluvial.  Products,  cotton,  tobacco,  corn, 
hay,  oats,  vegetables  and  fruits.  Live  stock  does  well. 
WEST  FELICIANA.  112.  Area,  246,400  ac;  population,  12,303. 
Formation,  alluvial  and  bluff.  Products,  cotton,  corn.  hay. 
oats,  tobacco,  sorghum,  vegetables  and  fruits.  Timber  ex- 
tensive and  very  fine.  Live  stock  thrives. 
WTNN.  E8.  Area,  610,560  ac;  population,  16,119;  elev.,  Winn- 
field,  123  feet.  Formation,  pine  hills.  Cotton,  corn,  hay, 
oats,  tobacco,  sorghum,  vegetables  and  fruits  raised  abun- 
dantly. Timber  very  fine  and  plentiful.  Salt,  marble, 
lignite,  gypsum,  limestone,  iron,  fire-clay,  and  potters'  clay 
are  found. 

YOU  SHOULD  COME  TO  LOUISIANA,  because:  It  is  the  best  country 
for  a  man  of  moderate  means.  Ii  has  upbuild,  |  i  uric  lands  .oid  alltiual  hottoinv 
Tli,'  land-,  yield  n:.idil>  M  cultivation,  rtml  profit*  arc  lame.  The  winter  dues 
not  dcslr.iy  what  it  I  ikes  ..II  iumincr  to  prodnu  There  i-  all  opportunity 
cvervhodv.  rich  and  poor.  Thecliui.it.-  i.-  mild  on!  heallli  I 'il.  I-lverythini-  that 
trowsanvwlKTv  el,e  can  W  produced  her,,  loick  tannine  is  a  Success.  The 
products  ar,-  ready  early  and  bring  liiph  pnees.    No  State  offers  better  fields  for 
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Sight-Seeing  Steamer  leaves  from  Canal  Street  Docks. 
White  line  in  river  shows  route  of  30-mile  Harbor  Trip. 
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THE  CHARM  OF  OLD  NEW  ORLEANS 

BY  G.  WILLIAM  NOTT 


WhitoMll  Btudln,  Now  OtlouB 

COURTYARD  OF  THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 


An  interesting  reminder  of  ante-bellum  days  is  the  mansion  which  now  houses  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Club.  Here 
artists  may  exhibit  their  work,  and  in  the  event  of  a  sale  a  small  commission  is  charged.  Ronald  ""8"". 
Alberta  Kinsey,  Ellsworth  Woodward,  George  Castleden,  and  William  Spratling  are  a  few  of  the  artists  whose 
annual  exhibitions  are  awaited  by  the  Vieux  Carrt  with  keen  interest 
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